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The Life of Mr. THOMAS BETTERTON. 
With bis Head finely engraved. 


R. Betterton was born in Tot- 

hill-ftreet, Weftminfter, in the 
year 1635. His father was a very 
worthy man, and Cook to King 
Charles the Firft. Young Betterton, 
after having received the rudiments 
of a genteel education, difcovering 
a great propenfity to ftudy, his father 
intended him for fome learned pro- 
feflion ; but, the confufion of affairs, 
at that time, rendering it impoflible 
for him to put his defign in execution, 
he bound him apprentice to:Mr. Hol- 
den, a bookfeller of fome eminence, 
and at that time favoured with the 
friendthip of Sir William Davenant. 

Mr. Betterton, going frequently to 
the Opera-houfe in Charter-houfe- 
yard, which was then under the di- 
rection of Sir William Davenant, a- 
bout his mafter’s bufinefs, became 
acquainted with the actors; and, dif. 
covering ftrong indications of a thea- 
trical genius, Sir William accepted 
him as a performer; and, on that 
ftage, he made his firft appearance in 
the year 1656. 

Immediately after the reftoration, 
two diflin& Companies were formed 
by royal authority ; one in virtue of 
a patent granted to Henry Killigrew, 
Eig; called the King’s Company, 
who aéted at Drury-lane; and the 
other in virtue of a patent granted to 
Sir William Davenant, called the 
Duke’s Company, who aéted at Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields. In order that the 
Theatres might be decorated to the 
greateft advantage, and want none of 
the embellifhments ufed abroad, Mr. 
Betterton, by command of K. Charles 
the Second, went to Paris to view the 
French ftage, that he might the bet- 
ter judge what would moft contribute 
to the impr6vement of our own. Up- 
on his return, Mr. Betterton introdu- 
ced moving fcenes into our Theatre ; 
before which time the flage was only 
hung with tapeftry. Doubtlefs, the 
{cenes improve the reprefentation, by 
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prefenting the fpectator with a view 
of the place, and increafe the diftrefs, 
by rendering the deception more pow- 
erful, and affecting the mind with 
greater fenfibility. The audience con- 
tinually increafing, the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields foon became in- 
convenient,. and another was built 
for them in Dorfet. gardens, called the 
Duke’s Theatre, where they per- 
formed with great fuccefs, during 
that reign of pleafure. 

When any difputes arofe among 
the aciors, they were generally de- 
cided by his Majefty himfelf, or the 
Duke of York, and were even fre- 
quently canvaffed in the circle. So 
much was the care of the ftage, at 
that time, under the infpection of the 
flare. Mr. Cibber, in his Apology, 
affigns two reafons why theatrical 
amufements were then fo much in 
vogue: The firft is, That, after a 
long eclipfe of gallantry, during the 
civil war, people returned to it with 
double ardor ; the next is, That wo- 
men were then introduced on the 
ftage, their parts, before that time, 
having been performed by boys, or 
effeminate young men. 

In 1670, Mr. Betterton married a 
Gentlewoman belonging to the fame 
ftage, one Mrs. Sanderfon, who ex- 
celled, as an attrefs, every thing ex- 
cept her own conduét in life. In her 
he was compleatly happy ; and, by 
their joint endeavours, even in thofe 
days, when the advantages of playing 
were very inconfiderable, they ac- 
quired not only a genteel fubfiitence, 
but alfo to provide for their fubfiftence 
in an advanced age. 

After Sir William Davenant’s death, 
the patent came into the hands of his 
fon, Dr. Charles Davenant, fo well 
known for his political writings ; but, 
whether his genius was lefs fit than 
his father’s for fuch an adminiftration, 
or whether the Kiog’s Company were 
really fuperior to his in acting, we 
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fliail nat pretend to determine ; they, 
however, gained upon the town, and 
Dr. Davenant was obliged to have re- 
courfe to the dramatic opera, rich 
{cenes, and fine mufic, to fupport the 
ftage on which Betterton played. ‘The 
Doctor himfelf wrote the opera of 
Circe, which came firft on the flage 
in 1675, and was received wich fuch 
applaufe, as gave hopes of fucceeding 
in this new way. ‘The faie year, a 
paftoral, called Califta, or the Chafte 
Nymph, written by Mr. Crowne, at 
the defire of Queen Catharine, was 
reprefented at Court, and the Ladies 
Mary and Anne, daughters to the 
Duke of York, played parts in it. 
On this occafion, Mr. Betterton in- 
ftru€ted the actors, and Mrs. Better- 
ton gave leficns to the Princeffes ; in 


grateful remembrance of which, Q. 


Anne fettled a penfion of an hundred 
pounds per annum upon her. 

During this time, an emulation 
fubfitted between the two Companies, 
and a theatrical war was proclaimed, 
in which the town reaped the advan- 
tage, by feeing the parts performed 
with the greater fpirit. The Duke’s 
Company, however, by means of the 
new-invented artillery of mufic, ma- 
chiaes, and fcenery, and bribing the 
atters in the oppofite faction to be 
negligent in their performances, main- 
tained their fupertority. A coalition 
thercfore became necefiary ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the two Companies joined 
together, and, being united, formed 
one of the moft perfect that ever filed 
a itage, in 1682. 

It was in this united Company that 
the merit of Betterton fhone with un- 
rivalled luftre ; and, having furvived 
the great actors, on whofe model he 
had formed himfelf, he was at liberty 
to difplay his genius in its full extent, 
by replacing many of them with ad- 
vantage in thefe very characters, in 
whicn, during their life time, they 
had been thought inimitable. Mr. 
Colley Cibber has given us the fol- 
lowing lively and juit pourtrait of Bet- 
terton, who without the imputation 


of blind flattery, may be juftly filed 
the Britith Rofcius. 

* Betterton was an actor, as Shake- 
fpear was an author, both without 
competitors! Formed for the mutual 
affiftance and illuftration of each o- 
ther’s genius ! How Shakefpear wrote, 
all men, who have a tafte for nature, 
may read and know :—But with what 
higher rapture would he fill be read, 
could they conceive how Betterton 
played him! Then might they know, 
the one was born alone to {peak what 
the other only knew to write! Pity it 
is, that the momentary beauties, flow- 
ing from an harmonious elocution, 
cannot, like thofe of poetry, be their 
own record ! That the animated graces 
of the player can live no longer than 
the inftant breath and motion that 
prefents them; or, at belt, can but 
faintly glimmer through the memory, 
or imperfect atteftation, of a few fur- 
viving f{pectators. Could how Bet- 
terton {poke be as eafily known, as 
what he fpoke, then might you fee 
the mufe of Shakefpear in her tri- 
umph, with all her beauties in their 
belt array, rifing into real life, and 
charming her beholders. But, alas ! 
fince all this is fo far out of the reach 
of defcription, how fhall [ thew you 
Betterton? Should I therefore _ tell 
you, that all the Othello’s, Hamlets, 
Hotfpurs, Macbeths, and Brutus’s, 
whom you may have feen fince his 
time, have fallen far fhort of him, 
this ftill would give you no idea of his 
particular excellence. Let us fee, 
then, what a particular comparifon 
may do! whether that may yet draw 
him nearer to you. 

‘ You have feen a Hamlet, per- 
haps, who, on the firft appearance of 
his father’s fpirit, has thrown himfelf 
into all the {training vociferation re- 
quifite to exprefs rage and fury, and 
the Houfe has thundered with ap- 
plaufe ; though the mifguided aor 
was all the while, as Shakefpear terms 
it, tearing a paffion into rags.’ — I 
am the more bold to effer you this 
particular inftance, becaufe the late 

Mr. 
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Mr. Addifon, while I fat by him to 
fee this fcene acted, made the fame 
obfervation, alking me, with fome 

urprife, If I thought Hamlet fhould 
be in fo violent a paflion wich the 
ghoft, which, though it might have 
aftonifhed, had not provoked him ? 
For you may obferve, that, in this 
beautiful fpeech, the paflion never 
rifes beyond an almoft breathlefs aito. 
nifhment, or an impatience, limited 
by filial reverence, to inquire into the 
fufpected wrongs, that may have raifed 
him from his peaceful tomb! and a 
defire to know what a fpirit, fo feem- 
ingly diftrefled, might wifh or injoin 
a {orrowtul fon to execute towards his 
future quietin the grave? ‘This was the 
light into which Betterton threw this 
fcene, which he opened with a paufe of 
mute amazement ! Then, rifing flowly 
to a folemn trembling voice, he made 
the ghoft equally terrible to the fpec- 
tator, as to himfelf! And, in the de- 
fcriptive part of the natural emotions, 
which the ghaftly vifion gave him, 
the boldnefs of his expoftulation was 
Rill governed by decency, manly, but 
not braving; his voice never rifing 
into that feeming outrage, or wild 
defiance of what he naturally revered. 
But, alas! to preferve this medium 
between mouthing and meaning too 
little, to keep the attention more plea- 
fingly awake by a tempered {pirit, 
than by mere vehemence of voice, is, 
of all the mafter ftrokes of an actor, 
the moft difficult to reack. In this, 
none yet have equalled Betterton. 
But Iam unwilling to fhew his fupe- 
tiority only by recounting the errors 
of thofe, who now cannot anfwer to 
them ; let their farther failings, there- 
fore, be forgotten! Or, rather, fhall 
J, in fome meafure, excufe them ; for 
I am not yet fure, that they might 
not be as much owing to the falfe 
judgment of the fpeCator, as the actor. 
While the millions are fo apt to be 
tranfported ; when the drum of the 
ear is fo roundly rattled ; while they 
take the life of elocution to lie in the 
ftrength of the iungs ; itis no wonder 
the actor, whofe end is applaufe, 
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fhould be fo often tempted, at this 
eafy rate, to excite it. Shall I go a 
lite farther, and allow that this ex- 
treme is more pardonable, than its 
oppofite error? ] mean, that danger- 
ous affectation of the monoiony, or 
folemn famenefs of pronounciation, 
which to my ear is infupportable ; 
for, of all faults chat fo frequently 
pafs ujon the vulgar, that of flatne:s 
will have the feweit admirers. That 
this is an error of ancient ttanding 
feems evident by what Hamlet fays, 
in his initructions to the players, viz. 


Be not too tame, neither, &c. 


The actor, doubrlefs, is as ftrorgly 
tied cewn tothe rule of Horace, as 
the writer : 





Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipfi ubi.—— 


He that feels not himfelf the paffion 
he would raife, will talk toa fleep- 
ing audience: But this never was 
the fault of Betterton ; and it has ofien 
amazed me to fee thofe, who foon 
came after him, throw out, in fome 
parts of a character, a jult and grace- 
fal fpirit, which Betrerton h:miclf 
could not but have applauded ; and 
yet, in the equally fhining paflages of 
the fame character, have heavily 
dragged the fentiment along, like a 
dead weight, with a long toned voice 
and abfent eye, as if they had fairly 
forgot what they were about: If you 
have never made this obfervation, I 
am contented you fhould not know 
where to apply it. 

‘ A farther excellence in Betterton 
was, that he could vary his {pirit to 
the different charafters he acted. 
Thofe wild impatient ftarts, that fierce 
and flafhing fire, which he threw 
into Hotfpur, never came from the 
unruffied temper of his Brutus; for I 
have more than once feen a Brutus as 
warm as Hotfpur: When the Better- 
ton Brutus was provoked, in his dif- 
pute with Caffius, his fpirit flew only 
to his eye ; his fteady look alone fup- 
plied that terror, which he difdained 
an intemperance in his voice fhould 
Oo2 raife. 
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raife. Thus, with a fettled dignity 
of contempt, like an unheeding rock, 
he repelled upon himfelf the foam of 
Caffius. Perhaps the very words of 
Shakefpear will better let you into my 
meaning : 
‘ Maft I give way, and room, to 
your rafh choler ? 
Shall I be frighted, when a mad- 
man flares ?” 


And, alittle after : 


‘ There is no terror, Caffius, in your 
looks! &c.’ 


Not but, in fome parts of this fcene, 
where he reproaches Caflius, his tem- 
per is not under this fuppreffion, but 
opens into that warmth which be- 
comes a man of virtue; yet this is 
that hafty {park of anger, which Bru- 
tus himfelf endeavours to excufe. 

* But, with whatever ftrength of 
nature we fee the poet fhew, at once, 
the Philofopher and the Hero, yet 
the image of the a¢tor’s excellence 
will be itill imperfect to you, unlefs 
language could put colours in our 
words to paint the voice with. 

‘ Et, fi vis fimilem pingere, pinge 
fonum, is injoining an impofhbility. 
The moft, that a Vandyke can arrive 
at, is to make his pouriraits of great 
perfons feem to think ; a Shakefpear 
goes farther yet, and tells you what 
his pi€tures thought ; a Betterton fteps 
beyond them both, and calls them 
from the grave to breathe, and be 
themfelves again, in feature, fpeech 
and motion. When the fkilful a¢tor 
flrews you all thefe powers united, he 
gratifies at once your eye, your ear, 
and your underftanding. To con- 
ceive the pleafure arifing from fuch 
harmony, you muft have been pre- 
fent at it! It is not to be told you? 

Thus was Betterton happy in his 
fortune, in the notice of his Sovereign, 
in his fame and character, and in a 
general refpect of all ranks of life ; 
thus happy might he have continued, 
had he not been perfuaded to attempt 
becoming rich, and unluckily enga- 
ged in a {cheme, that {wept away alj 





his capital, and left him in réal dif- 
trefs.; This accident fell out in 1692, 
and is of too particular a kind to pafs 
unnoticed. Mr. Betterton had a great 
many friends amongft the wealthy 
traders in the city, and fo amiable 
was his private life, that all who 
knew him were concerned and inte- 
refted in his fuccefs ; amongft thefe 
there was a Gentleman, whofe name 
is concealed, who entered into the 
ftricteft amity with this actor. This 
Gentleman, in the year 1692, was 
concerned in an adventure to the Eaft- 
Indies, upon the footing then allow- 
ed by the Company’s charter, which 
veflels fo employed were ftiled Inter- 
lopers. The profpect of fuccefs was 
great, the gain unufually high; and 
this induced Mr. Betterton, to whom 
his friend offered any fhare in the bu- 
finefs he pleafed, to thirk of fo large 
a fum as eight thoufand pounds ; but 
it was not for himfelf, as he had no 
fuch fum in his power ; and whoever 
confiders the fituation of the ftage, at 
that time, will need no other argu- 
ment to convince him of it; yet he 
had another friend, whom he was 
willing to oblige, which was the fa- 
mous Dr. Radcliffe ; fo Betterton ad- 
vanced fomewhat more than two- 
thoufand pounds, which was his all, 
and the Doctor made it up eight-thou- 
fand. The veffel failed to the Eaft- 
Indies, and made as profperous a 
voyage, as thofe concerned in her 
couid wifh ; and, the war with France 
being then very warm, the Captain 
very prudently came home north a- 
bout, and arrived fafe in Ireland ; 
but, in his pafiage from thence, he 
was taken by the French. His car- 
go was upwards of 120,0001, which 
ruined Mr. Betterton, and broke the 
fortune and heart of his friend in the 
city. As for Dr. Radcliffe, he ex- 
prefied great concern for Mr. Better- 
ton, but none for himfelf; the Doétor 
merrily confoled himfelf with obferv- 
ing, ‘ That it was only trotting up 
200 pair of ftairs more, and things are 

as they were.’ 
This accident, however fatal ta 
Mr, 
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Mr. Betterton’s fortune, yet proved 
not fo to his peace, for he bore it 
without murmur, and even without 
mention ; fo far from entertaining re- 
fentment againft his friend in the city, 
who doubtlefs meant him well, that 
he continued his intimacy till his 
death, and, after his deceafe, took 
his only daughter under his protection, 
and watched over her education, till 
fhe thought proper to difpofe of her- 
felf in marriage to Mr. Bowman, the 
player, whofe behaviour was fuch, as 
to gain the efleem of all that knew 
him; he has not been many years 
dead, and reflected credit on the re- 
ports of the excellency of the old 
ftage. 

Such was the virtue, fuchthe honour 
of Mr. Betterton! who, in his private 
character, was as amiable as any he 
borrowed from the poets ; and there- 
fore was always defervedly confidered 
as the Head of the Theatre, though 
vefted there with very littie power. 
The Managers, as the Companies 
were now united, exercifed the moit 
defpotic ftage tyranny, and obliged 
our author to remoniirate to them the 
hardihips they inflied on their aciors, 
and reprefent that bad policy of the 
few, forgetting their obligations to the 
many. ‘This language, in the ears of 
the Theatrical Miniitry, founded like 
treafon ; and therefore, inftead of 
confidering how to remedy the mif- 
chiefs complained of, they bent their 
thoughts to get rid of their monitor ; 
as if the not hearing of faults was 
equivalent to mending them. It was 
with this view they began to give 
away fome of Betterton’s firft parts 
to young actors *, fuppofing this 
would abate his influence. This po- 
licy ruined them, as it affifted him: 
The public refented their having plays 
ill aéted, when they knew they might 
have better. 

The befi players attached them- 
felves wholly co Betterton, and de- 
fired him to turn his thoughts on 
fome method of procuring himfelf and 
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them juflice. Thus theatrical defpo- 
tifm produced its own deftrution, and 
the very fteps, taken to render Bet- 
terton defperate, pointed out the way 
for his deliverance. 

Mr. Betterton, who had a general 
acquaintance with people of fafhion, 
reprefented his cafe to them; and at 
laft, by the interpofition of the Earl 
of Dorfet, a patent was granted him 
for building a new Playhoufe in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields, which he effedted 
by a fubfcription. The patentees, in 
order to make head againft them, got 
over to their party Mr. Williams and 
Mrs. Mountford, both eminent play- 
ers ; they had alfo recruits from the 
country, but, with all the art of 
which they were capable, they con- 
tinued ftill unequal to Mr. Betterton’s 
Company. ‘Ine new Theatre was o- 
pened, in 1695, with very great ad- 
vantages : Mr. Congreve accepted of 
a fhare with this Company, as Mr. 
Dryden had formerly with the King’s ; 
and the firft play they acted was Con- 
greve’s Comedy of Love for Love. 
The King honoured it with his pre- 
fence ; there was alJarge and {plendid 
audience. Mr. Betterton {poke a pro- 
logue, and Mrs. Bracegirdle an epi- 
logue, fuited to the occafion ; and it 
appeared, by the reception they met 
with, that the town knew how to re- 
ward the merit of thofe the Patentees 
ufed fo ill. But with all thefe vat 
advantages, Betterton’s Company were 
not able to maintain this flow of pro- 
{perity beyond two or three feafons : 
Mr. Congreve was a flow writer ; 
Vanbiugh and Mr. Cibber, who 
wrote for the other houfe, were more 
expeditious; and, if they did not 
finifh, they at leaft writ pleafing co- 
medies. 

The frequency of new pieces, how- 
ever, gave {uch a turn in their favour, 
that Betterton’s Company, with alli 
their merit, had been undone, had 
not the Mourning Bride and the Way 
of the World come like reprieves, 
and faved them from the laft gafp. In 
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a few years, however, it appearing 
plainly, that, without a new fupport 
from their friends, it was impoflible 
for them to maintain their fuperiority, 
or independence, the patrons of Mr. 
Betterton fet about a new fubfcription 
for building a Theatre in the Hay- 
market, under the direClion of Sir 
john Vanbrugh, which was finifhed 
in 1706, and was to be conducted 
upon a new plan, mufic and fcenery 
to be intermixed with the drama ; 
which, with the novelty of a new 
Houfe, was likely to retrieve Mr. 
Betterton’s affairs. This favour was 
kindly received by Mr. Betterton ; 
but he was now grown old, his health 
and ftrength much impaired by con- 
ftant application, and his foriune fill 
worfe than his health; he chofe, 
therefore (as a mutinous fpirit, occa- 
fioned by difappointments, grew up 
amongft the actors) to decline the 
offer, and fo put the whole defign 
under the conduct of Sir John Van- 
brugh and Mr. Congreve, the latter 
of whom foon abandoned it intirely ; 
and, Mr. Betterton’s itrength failing, 
many of the old players dying, and 
other accidents intervening, a re union 
of the companies became abfolutely 
neceflary, and foon after took place. 
Hitherto Betterton is confidered as 
at the head of his Company, and the 
affairs of the ftage are naturally con- 
neéted with his, as the tranfations 
Gf a nation are interwoven with the 
life of a Prince. After our author 
reached feventy, his infirmities grew 
upon him greatly, his fits of the gout 
were more lafting and more fevere: 
His circumftances alfo, which had 
not been mended fince he took upon 
him the conduct of the Theatre, grew 
more necefiitous ; and all this, joined 
to his wife’s ill {tate of health, made 
his condition melancholy, at atime 
when the higheft affluence could not 
have made them chearful. Yet, un- 
der all thefe preffures, he kept up his 
fpirit, and, though lefs alive, was as 
ferene as ever. ‘che pubtic, in tnofe 
days, had a grateful remembrance of 
the pleafure Hetterton had given shem, 
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and would not fuffer fo diftinguifhed 
and fo deferving a man, after fifty 
years fervice, to withdraw, till he had 
received from them fome marks of 
their favour. 

In the fpring of 1709, a benefit 
was granted to Mr. Betterton, and 
the play of Love for Love was acted 
for that purpofe. Two of the beft 
actrefles that ever graced the ftage ap- 
peared on it upon that occafion, tho" 
they had long quitted it, to render 
the benefit more advantageous: The 
part of Valentine was performed by 
Mr. Betterton, Angelica by Mrs, 
Bracegirdle, and Mrs. Barry perform- 
ed that of Frail, The epilogue was 
written by Mr. Rowe. Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Mrs. Barry, and Mr. Better- 
ton, appeared on the ftage together ; 
and the [Ladies taking hold of him, 
reprefented his infirmities of age, and 
pleaded his ancient merit in a very 
natural and moving manner: ‘This 
epilogue is exquifite inits kind. The 
profits arifing from that benefit, we 
are told, amounted to 5001. He had 
alfo a promife, that the favour should 
be annually continued. 

Thefe extraordinary acts of public 
gratitude had a proper effect upoa 
Mr. Betterton ; who, inftead of in- 
dulging himfelf on their bounty, ex- 
erted the {pirit given by this genero- 
fity in their fervice, and appeared and 
acted, as often as his health would 
permit. On the zoth of September 
following, in particular, he perform- 
ed the part of Hamlet with fuch vi- 
vacity, as well as juftice, that it gave 
ample fatisfaction to the beft judges. 
This activity in the winter kept of 
the gout longer than ufual ; but the 
fit returning in the foring was the 
more unlucky, as it happened at the 
time ot his benefit, when the fuccefs 
of his play was fure to depend, in a 
great meafure, upon his own per- 
formance. The play he made choice 
of was the Maid’s iragedy, in which 
he aéted the part of Melantivs ; and 
notice was accordingly given by his 
good friend the Tatler; but the fit 
intervened, and, that he might not 
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difappoint the town, Mr. Betterton 
was forced to fubmit to outward ap- 
plications, to reduce the {welling of 
his feet ; which had fuch an effect, 
that he was able to appear on the 
ftage, though he was obliged to wear 
a jlipper. He aéted that day, fays 
the laureat, with unufual fpirit and 
brifknefs, by which he obtained uni- 
verfal applaufe; but this could not 
prevent his paying a very dear price 
for thefe marks of approbation, fince 
the gouty humour repelled by fo- 
mentations, foon feized upon the no- 
bler parts, which being perhaps weak- 
ened by his extraordinary fatigue on 
that occafion, he was not able to make 
along refiftance: But on the 28th of 
April, 1710, he paid the debt to na- 
ture ; and by his ceath occafioned the 
moft undifflembled mourning amongft 
people of rank and fafhion. 

His behaviour as a man, and his 
abilities as a player, raifed his cha- 
raéter, and procured him tbe elteem 
of all worthy and good men; and 
fuch honours were paid his memory, 
as only his memory could deferve. 

On the 2d of May, his corpfe was 
with much ceremony interred in Weit- 
minfter-Abbey, and the excellent au- 
thor of the Tatler has given the fol- 
lowing account of the folemnity of it, 
which will out-laft the abbey itfelf. 

‘ Having received notice, that the 
famous actor, Mr. Betterton, was to 
be interred this evening, in the cloyf- 
ters, near Weftminfter Abbey, I was 
refolved to walk thither, and fee the 
laft office done to a man, whom | 
had always very much admired, and 
from whofe aétion I had received 
more {trong impreflions, of what is 
great and noble in human nature, 
than from the arguments of the moft 
{clid philofophers, or the defcriptions 
of the moft charming poets I had 
everread. As the rude and untiught 
multitude are no way wrought up- 
on more effeclually, than by feeing 
public punifhments and executions ; 
fo men of letters and education feel 
their humanity moft forcibly exercifed, 
when they attend the obfequies of 
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men, who had arrived at any per- 
fection in liberal accomplifhments. 
Theatrical ation is to be efteemed 
as fuch, except it be objected, that 
we cannot call that an art, which can- 
not be attained by art. Voice, ftature, 
motion, and other gifts, muft be very 
bountifully beftowed by nature, or la- 
bour and induftry, will but pufh the 
unhappy. endeavourer in that way, the 
further off his wifhes. 

* Such an actor, as Mr. Betterton, 
ought to be recorded with the fame 
refpect, as Rofcius among the Ro- 
mans. ‘The greateft orator has thought 
fit to quote his judgment, and cele- 
brate his life. Rofcius was the exam- 
ple to all that would form themfelves 
into proper and winning behaviour. 
His action was fo well adapted to 
the fentiments he exprefied, that the 
youth of Rome thought they wanted 
only to be virtuous, to be as graceful 
in their appearance as Rofcius. The 
imagination tool a lively impreflion 
of what was great and good ; and they 
who never thought of fetting up for 
the art of imitation, became them- 
felves inimitable characters. 

‘ There is no human invention fo 
aptly calculated for the forming a 
free-born people, as that of a theatre. 
Tully reports, that the celebrated 
player of whom I am fpeaking, ufed 
frequently to fay, the perfeCtion of an 
acior is only to become what he is 
doing. Young men, who are too 
unattentive to receive lectures, are ir- 
refiflibly taken with performances. 
Hence it is, that I extremely lament 
the little relifh the Gentry of this na- 
tion have, at prefent, for the juft and 
noble reprefentations in fome of our 
tragedies. ‘he opera’s which are of 
late introduced, can leave no trace 
behind them, that can be of any fer- 
vice, beyond the prefent moment, To 
fing and to dance are accomplifhments 
very few have any thoughts of prac- 
tifing ; but to fpeak juitly, and move 
gracefully, is what every man thinks 
he does perform, or wifhes he did, 

* Ihave hardly a notion, that any 
performer of antiquity could furpats 
the 
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the action of Mr, Betterton in any of 
the occafions, in which he has ap- 
peared on our ftage. The wonder- 
ful agony which he appeared in, 
when he examined the circumftance 
of the handkerchief in Othello ; the 
mixture of love that intruded upon 
his mind upon the innocent anfwers 
Defdemona makes ; betrayed, in his 
gefture, fuch a variety and viciflitude 
of paffions, as would admonifh a man 
to be afraid of his own heart, and 
perfectly convince him that it is to 
itab it, to admit that worft of daggers, 
jealoufy. Whoever reads in his clo- 
fet this admirable fcene, will find 
that he cannot, except he has as 
warm an indignation as Shakefpear 
himfelf, find any but dry, incoherent, 
and broken fentences: But a reader that 
has feen Betterton act it, obferves, 
there could not be a word added ; 
that longer fpeeches had been unna- 
tural, nay, impoflible, in Othello’s 
circumftances. ‘The charming paflage 
in the fame tragedy, where he tells 
the manner of winning the affection 
of his miftrefs, was urged with fo 
moving and graceful an energy, that, 


while I walked in the cloyfters, I 
thought of him with the fame con- 
cern, as if I waited for the remains 
of a perfon, who had, in real life, 
done all that I had feen him repre- 
fent. The gloom of the place, and 
faint lights before the ceremony ap- 
peared, contributed to the melancho- 
ly difpofition I was in ; and I began 
to be extremely afflicted, that Brutus 
and Caffius had any difference; that 
Hotfpur’s gallantry was fo unfortu- 
nate, and that the mirth and good 
humour of Falftaff, could not exempt 
him from the grave. Nay, this oc- 
cafion, in me, who look upon the 
diftinGtions amongft men to be merely 
fcenical, raifed refleétions upon the 
emptinefs of all human perfe€tion and 
greatnefs in general; and I could not 
but regret, that the facred heads which 
lie buried in the neighbourhood of this 
little portion of earth, in which my 
poor old friend is depofited, are re- 
turned to duft as well as he, and that 
there is no difference in the grave, 
between the imaginary and real Mo- 
narch. This made me fay of human 
lite with Macbeth. 


To morrow, to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in a ftealing pace, from day to day, 
To the laft moment of recorded time ! 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

To the eternal night! Out, out, fhort candle ! 
Life's but a walking fhadow, a poor player, 
That ftruts and frets his hour.upon the ftage, 
And then is heard no more.” 


Mr. Betterton was a man of great 
fludy and application, and, with re- 
{pect to the fubjects that employed his 
attention, he was as much a mafter 
of them as any man. He was an 
excellent critic, more efpecially on 
Shakefpear and Fletcher. Mr. Rowe, 
who was a good judge, and alfo ftu- 
died the fame authors with deep at- 
tention, gives this teflimony in his 
favour, and celebrates, in the warm- 
eft manner, Betterton’s critical abili- 
ties. His knowledge of Shakefpear’s 
merit gave him fo ftrong, and fo 
perfect an efleem for him, that he 
made a pilgrimage into Staffordthire 


to vifit his tomb, and to colle& what- 
ever particulars, tradition might have 
preferved in relation to his hiflory ; 
and thefe he freely communicated to 
the fame friend, who candidly acknow- 
ledges, that the memoirs of Shake- 
fpear’s life he publifhed, were the pro- 
duce of that journey, and freely be- 
ftowed upon him by the collector. 
Mr. Booth, who knew him only in 
his decline, frequently made mention 
of him, and faid, he never faw him 
either off, or on the flage, without 
learning fomething from him ; he fre- 
quently obferved, that Mr. Betterton 
was no actor, but he put on his part 

with 
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with his cloaths, and was the very 
man he undertook to be, till the play 
was over, and nothing more. So 
exact was he in following nature, 
that the look of furprife, he afflumed 
in the charaéter of Hamlet, fo afto- 
nifhed Booth (when he firft perfo- 
nated the Ghoft) as to difable him for 
fome moments from going on. He 
was fo communicative, that, in the 
moft capital parts, he would enter 
iato the grounds of his action, and 
explain the principles of his art. He 
was an admirable matter of the action 
of the ftage, confidered as indepen- 
dent of fentiment ; he knew perfectly 
the connexion and bufinefs of the 
fcenes, fo as to attraét, preferve, and 
fatisfy the attention of an audience: 
An art extremely neceffary to an ac- 
tor, and very difficult to be attained. 

What demonftrated his thorough 
fill in dramatic entertainments, was, 
his own performance, which was fuf- 
ficient to eftablifh a high reputation, 
independent of his other merit. As 
he had the happinefs to pafs through 
life without reproach, a felicity few 
attain; fo he was equally happy in 
the choice of a wife, with whom he 
fpent his days in domeftic quiet, 
though they were of very different 
tempers; he was naturally gay and 
chearful, fhe of a melancholy re- 
ferved difpofition. She was fo ttrong- 
ly affected by his death, which was, 
in fome meafure, fudden, that fhe 
ran diitracted, though fhe appeared 
rather a prudent and conflant, than 
a fond and paflionate wife : She was 
a great ornament to the flage, and 
her death, which happened foon after, 
was a public lets. 








She was, fays Mr. Cibber, though 
far advanced in years, fo eat a 
miftrefs of nature, that even Mr 
Barry, wno adied Lady Macbeth after 
her, could not ia with all 
her fuperior ftrength elody 
of vcice, throw ick and 
carelefs ftrckes cf rom the 
diforder of a guilty mind, which the 
Other gave us, with 2 facility in her 
manner, that rendered them at ence 
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tremendous and delightful. Time could 
not impair her fkill, though it brought 
her perfon to decay : She was, to the 
laft, the admiration of ail true j 

of nature, and lovers of Shakefpear, 
in whofe plays fhe chiefly excelled, 
and without arival. When fhe quit. 
ted the ftage, feveral good actrefies 
were the better for her inftruion, 
She was a woman of an unblemifhed 
and fober Jife, and had the honour to 
teach Queen Anne, when Princefs, the 
part of Semandra,in Mithridates,which 
fhe acted at court, in King Charles’s 
time. After the death of Mr. Bet- 
terton, that Princefs, when Queen, or- 
dered her a penfion for life, but the 
lived not to receive more than the firft 
half-year of it. ‘Thus we have feen, 
that it is not at all impoflible, for 
perfons of real worth, to transfer a 
reputation, acquired on the ftage, to 
the characters they poffefs in real life ; 
and it often happens, as in the words 
of the poet, 











That fcenic virtue forms the rifing 


age, 

And truth difplays her radiance from 

the itage. 

Mr. Betterton wrote feveral drama- 
tic pieces, a catalogue of wi ich the 
reader will find in a work, intitled, 
The Lives of the Poets. 


The chief merit of all his pieces lies 
in the exaét difpofition of the icenes 


$ 
their juit length, great propriety, and 
natural connexions ; and of how great 
confequence this is to the fate of either 
tragedy or comedy, may be learned 
from ail Banlrs’s p'ays, which, though 
they have nothing elle to recommend 
them, yet never fail to move an au- 
dience, much more than {ome jufly 
efleemed fuperior. Who ever faw 
BH refenred 
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extraordinary perfon, as he was the 
moft perfect model of dramatic ac- 
tion, fo was he the moft unblemifhed 
pattern of private and focial quali- 
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ties: Happy is it for that player 
who imitates him in the one, and itill 
more happy that man who copies 
him in the other. 


of the Universat MaGazine. 


The Extra’ you gave us from Mr. Drammond’s Travels (Page 202, Vol. XV.) 


having been avell received by your Readers, I Lave jent you a Defcription of An- 


tioch, the Capital of Syria, from 


the fame Author ; which, 


L hope, will find 


a Placein your enteriail ug Mifceliany, 


Ntioch, the Riblah of the Old 

Teftament, was the capital of 
Syria, and an Imperial feat, built by 
Antigonus, by whom it was cailed 
Antigonia, but finifhed and adorned 
by Seleucus Nicanor, who beftowed 
upon it his father’s name, which it 
retains to this day ; though the Greeks 
gave it the denomination of Epi 
daphne ; and the Chriftians called it 
Theopolis, becaufe here the Gofpel 
was preached by St. Paul. The firft 
Bifhop was St. Peter; the inhabitants 
were fingularly pious ; in this place, 
the followers of our Saviour firft af- 
fumed the name of Chriitians, and 
the city was faved, by the favour of 
Heaven, from the dreadful effects of 
an earthquake, which deftroyed the 
other principal cities of Syria. 

I thal] not pretend to determine at 
what period thofe extenfive walls were 
built, as itis not afcertained by any 
infcription or author, that I have feen ; 
but I am apt to believe they are the 
work of Chriftians, becaufe I found 
crofles on the vaultings. Monfieur 
de la Rogue, and, after him, Monfieur 
Martiniere, give a defcription of this 
place very diiferent from what I faw ; 
but of thefe accounts | fhall take no 
farther notice. At certain diftances, 
is a great number of large fquare 
towers, in which, I fuppofe, the gar- 
rifon was formerly lodged, and from 


which the foldiers fought, when the 
city was belieged, ‘The walls, on the 


eafy afvents, are eight feet thick; are 


furnifhed with a parapet which co- 
vers them without, and with fteps 





Yours, &c. D. K, 


that rife from tower to tower; but 
thofe on the top of the hill are not 
fo firong. ‘The whole work is of 
hewn flone, exept the arches, which 
are of brick, as being lefs fubject to 
the effet of an earthquake. In fome 
towers were no fteps, but an eafy 
winding afcent: Without the Damaf- 
cus gate there has been an aqueduct 
of five arches , but very mean; and, 
at that of Latachia, flood a very 
large building, perhaps that which 
fome authors fuppofe to have been 
the palace of Seleucus; though I 
could not diitinguifh the hexagon, 
which is faid to have been the form 
of that edifice: Nor couid I find the 
temple of Fortune, which they fay 
was dedicated by Theodofius to St. 
Ignatius, unlefs it be the veltige of a 
church, at the eait end of the city, 
dug out of the rock, one hundred and 
two feet in length, and fixty-nine in 
breadth; executed in a mean tatfte, 
as appears from the forry remains ; 
for the pillars, that lead from the 
nave to the choir, are not of the rock, 
but of bad ftone arched with brick; 

perhaps, the temple may have 
been a fquare brick building, about 
the micdie of the town, of which I 
could fee nothing but the top, be- 
caufe the view was obitrucied by a 
crowd of other houles; and it is now 
converted into a ‘i‘urkifh harem, or 


private feraciio. 


The ruins of another church hang, 
as it were, over a precipice, a little 
more foutherly than that which I 
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celertbed; but the moft 
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celebrated of all thefe churches was 
that of St. Paul, buile by Conftan- 
tine ; in which the iron of the {pear 
which pierced our Saviour’s fide is 
faid to have been found. Here the 
religious Councils of the Antioch 
patriarchate were held ; and here alfo 
the Patriarch himfelf was chofen; at 
prefent, however, nothing remains, 
but part of one wall, the bottom of 
which I could not approach near e- 
nough to fee. 

There is a round ciftern, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet in diameter, 
upon the top of the hill near the 
Caftle ; and this laft is faid to include 
a temple, which, however, I could 
not find, unlefs we give that name to 
a little mean oblong building, with- 
out any aperture of the window kind : 
This, indeed, may have been open 
at top, and dedicated to Mars, as a 
repofitory for arms. 

Seleucus Nicanor, having built the 
cities of Antioch, Seleucia, Lao- 
dicea, and Apamia, he gave the 
name of Tetrapolis to their joint ter- 
ritories: Though Dr. Prideaux fays, 
Antioch itfelf was diftinguifhed by 
that appellation, becaufe it confiited 
of four parts, divided from each other 
by walls, which were furrounded by 
one common to all. Thofe of the 
firft divifion were raifed by Seleucus ; 
the fecond by the people who were 
induced to fettle there, when it was 
declared the metropolis of the Syrian 
Empire; the third by Seleucus Czli- 
nicus; and the fourth by Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; at prefent, however, not 
the leaft veftige of thefe walls is to be 
traced. This city flourifhed one thou- 
fand fix-hundred years; was taken 
from the Greeks in the year 638, 
and retaken by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who erected it into a principality, for 
Boehmond, Prince of arentum ; but 
it was deftroyed, in 1265, by Bibars, 
Sultan of Egypt; and, far from ha- 
ving recovered its ancient grandeur 
fince that period, not a twentieth part 
within the circuit of the old city, ex- 
clufive of the hill, is now inhabited ; 
even thofe, who dwell in that fpot, 
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are low, wretched people ; the other 
parts, particularly thofe towards the 
eaft, are full of gardens. 

Aleppo fucceeded as the metropo- 
lis, became the feat of a Pacha, and 
attracted all the trade, though excef- 
fively ill fituated for that purpofe. 
Had the Emperors been wife enough 
to fix their refidence at Antioch, the 
camels, on which their goods are 
tranfported, would have had but one 
third of the way, which they make at 
prefent, to travel: So that vait {ums 
of money would have been annually 
faved, ail rifgues would have been 
greatly diminifhed, and, by being in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandretta, 
which is their only port, their bufinefs 
would have been, as it were, tranf- 
acted under their own eyes; the feat 
of commerce would have been efta- 
blifhed, wherever they fixed their a- 
bode: In which cafe, the Pacha 
would foon have found it for his in- 
tereft to remove his feraglio, from 
the rocks and barren foil of Aleppo, 
to the fertile plains of Antioch. In- 
deed, I am far from thinking fuch a 
tranflation now impracticable; but, 
asa fcheme of this nature has no bu- 
finefs here, I fhall drop the fubjeé. 

At each end of the city were the 
fuburbs, as well as on the oppofite 
fide of the river; thefe laft were fa- 
mous for the monument erected to the 
memory of the noble Germanicus, 
who was poifoned by Cneius Pifo and 
his wife Plancina, engaged in that 
horrid murder by Tiberius and the 
montter Livia. ‘The body was burnt 
on the fpot where the monument af- 
terwards ftood; and the afhes, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, being put into 
an urn, were carried, by that fingu- 
lar pattern of conjugal affection, the 
beautiful Agrippina, to Rome ; where 
fhe had the fatisfa€tion to hear, that 
Heaven had avenged her wrongs up- 
on Pifo, who either cut his own 
throat, or had that operation per- 
formed upon him by the order of Ti- 
berius. As for the wife, fhe firft 
abandoned her hufband to fave her 
own life, notwithftanding the oath 

Pp2z fhe 
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fhe had taken to the contrary, and 
afterwards did violence upon herfelf. 
The author hkewife obferves, that a 
tribural was raifed for Germanicus 
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at Epidaphne, or Antioch; but the 
barbarous Turks have made fuch ha- 
vock, that nothing of the tribunal or 
monument is now to be feen. 


A compendious Syftem of Natural Hiftory (Page 249, Vol. XV.) 


continued, 


With the Demoifelle of Numidia, and a curious Species of Butterfly, both 
Jinely coloured from Nature. 


HE drawing of this bird be- 

ing taken from the life, as it 
walked in a garden, I could get no 
meaiures of ic, and. fhall therefore 
give them from the Memoirs of the 
Royal AcaGemy at Paris, where a 
difleGtion of it miy be feen: ‘ From 
the point of the bill to the ends of 
the feet extended, it was three feet 
and an half; the beak meafured two 
inches. [1 fuppofe it does not mean 
to the angles of the mouth, for that, 
1 believe, would meafure more.] 
From the thigh-bene to the extre- 
miy of the greateft toe was ten 
inches.’ [I fuppofe this laft article 
means from what we call the knee 
to the end of the great toe.} The 
above meafures mult be according to 
the ftandard foot of Paris. The bird 
appeared, to me, to be fomething lefs 
than an heron. [t has its name from 
its particular action in walking, which 
refembles dancing, by its frequent 
leaping ard turning round, varying 
the motion of its head at the fame 
‘time, 

The bill of this bird, though fhort 
for the crane kind, appeared to me 
to be longer than the above meafure : 
Tt is tira ght, and ends in a point ; 
the thicker part next the head is 
greenifh; ‘n the middle part it gra- 
dually becomes yellow ; the point is 
red ; the irides of the eyes are of a 
fhininy red colour; the head and up. 
per pare of the neck are black, ex- 
cept the crows, which is grey. Im- 
midiaiely from behind each eye 
f{prings ru:th a tuft of long, fof, white 
feathers, which tend backwards, aod 
hang Cowa behind ia a very graceful 
Masner, aud wave with the lec a:r, 
when the biid is in motion, The 


fore-part of the neck is covered with 
foft, long, and flender black feathers, 
which fall on the breaft in a very 
pretty manner, fometimes clofe, at 
other times detached like the ends of 
a Lady’s tippet. The hinder part of 
the neck, the whole body, wings, 
and tail, are of a bluifh afh-colour, 
except the greater quills, which are 
of a dusky or black colour ; the tips 
of the tail feathers are alfo blackifh. 
It hath pretty long legs, the feet not 
very long, all covered with dark or 
blackifh feales; the claws are black ; 
the legs are bare of feathers a good 
{pace above the knees. 

Three of thefe birds were the pro- 
perty of his Grace the late Duke of 
Montagu: They. were kept at his 
houfe on Blackheath, where the Duke 
obliged me with a fight of them, in 
order to take draughts. We have a 
figure of this bird in the Memoires 
de l’Academie Royale des Sciences, 
depuis 1666, jufqu’a 1€99, Tome 
III. Seconde Partie, p. 1. where an 
anatomical defcription may be feen of 
it, as well as a colleétion of all that 
the ancients have faid concerning it. 
M. Albin has given a figure and de- 
fcription of this bird, which is no 
more than a very lame and imperfect 
figure from that of the Academy, with 
fome fragments of its defcription, from 
the fame work, as may eafily be feen, 
if any one thinks proper to compare 
them. It being a beautiful bird, and 
rare with us, I thought an original 
figure of it, with an immediate de- 
{cription in our own language, would 
be accep:able to the curious. I be- 
lieve the cok and hen differ little 
or not at all outwardly, in this fpe- 
ies; for the abovementioned three, 
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and two more, which I faw at Sir 
Charles Wager’s, were all alike. Mr. 
N. Robert has publifhed a copper- 
plate with feveral of thefe birds, in 
all their dancing ations, from the 
Birds kept in the Royal Menagery in 
the Park of Verfailles. Edwards's 
Hiftory of Birds. 

The butterfly reprefented on the 
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plate is the female to that in our 
Magazine, page 253, Vol. XUI. The 
wings are bia ., and a-crofs each of 
the upper wings there is a cloud of 
broken {pots of a yellowifh colour; 
the lower wings have longith {pots of 
ted, the edges fcalloped; and the 
half-moons between each of the {cal- 
lops are white. 


An Account of the Englith Colonies on the Continent of North 
America, and of the original Inhabitants of that Country (Page 248, 


Vol. XV.) continued. 


The low lands, heretofore, confift- 
ed of fwamps or woods, being one 
continued foreft almoft, till the Eng- 
lith cleared part of it, either to make 
room for their plantations, or for 
building of fhips and houfes, and the 
making tobacco.cafks and pipe-ftaves 
for exportation ; which has made fuch 
havock among their woods, that fome 
of them begin to apprehend the want 
of timber, efpecially near their forts 
and rivers; for, as to that which lies 
remote from the water, it is of little 
ufe to them, the price of the carri- 
age exceeding the value of the wood. 
‘Towards the heads of the rivers there 
is a mixture of hills and vallies well 
planted with variety of timber and 
fruit-trees ; and, where thefe are want- 
ing, there are large meadows, or fa- 
vannahs, where the gra(s grows to a 
moft furprifing height. 

This country is watered by innu- 
merable fprings, and a great many 
fine rivers; of which the chief are, 
ift, Potowmac, which, rifing in the 
mountains north-welt, runs to the 
fouth eait, and feparates Maryland 
from Virginia on the fouth-weit, 
failing into the middle of the bay of 
Chefepeak. 2dly, The river Poco- 
moac, which, rifing near the ocean, 
runs alfo dire€tly icuth, and then, 
turning to the weit, fails alfo into the 
bay of Chefepeak, near Watkins’s 
Point. Aline, drawn from the mouth 
of the river direétly eaft to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, is the true boundary be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia, on the 
eaftern fhore. 3jdly, The river Pa- 


tuxent, which, rifing in Anne-Arun- 
del county, runs to the fouth-eaft, 
and falls into the bay of Chetepeak, 
about twenty miles to the northward 
of the mouth of Potowmac river, 
athly, Severn river, which rifes on 
the north-weft part of Maryland, run- 
ning fouth-eaft, fails into the upper 
part of the faid bay. sthly, Chep- 
tonk, which rifes on the eaftern fhore, 
runs to the fouth-weft, and falls into 
the fame bay. 6thly, Saffafras river, 
which rijes in the north-eait of Mary- 
land, and, running almoft due weit, 
falls into the north end of the faid 
bay. 7thly, Wicomo river, which 
rifes on the eaftern fhore, runs to the 
fouth-weft, and falls into the bay al- 
moft againit the mouth of Potowmac 
river, The eighth and laft river, I 
fhall mention, is St. George, on the 
weit fide of the bay ; which, running 
from north to fouth, falis into the 
mouth of the river Potowmac. Here 
the Englith firft fettled, and builc the 
town of St. Mary’s. There are a 
great many more rivers capable of re- 
ceiving large fhips; which, with the 
numerous bays and creeks, that in- 
dent the land on every fide, give the 
feamen an opportunity of bringing 
their veflels up to the very planters 
doors, to receive their freight. 

The air of this country is exceflive 
hot fome part of the fummer, and 
very cold in winter, when the north- 
weit wind blows; but the natives tell 
us, that they are happily fituated ; 
that their heats are very fe'dom trou- 
biefome, and then only by accident, 
in 
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na perfeét calm ; but that this does 
not happen above two or three days 
in a year, and then lafis but a few 
hours at a time; and even this incon- 
venience is made very tolerable by 
their cool fhades, their open and airy 
rooms, arbours, and grottoes; and 
in fpring and fall the weather is as 
p'eafant as can be wifhed : That their 
winters are not of more than three or 
four months duration, and in thefe 
they feidom have one month’s bad 
weather; all the reft they are happy 
in aclear air and a bright fun, and 
are fcarce ever troubled with fogs: It 
is acknowledged they pave hard frofts 
fometimes ; but they laft no longer 
than while the wind blows from the 
north and north weit points, which is 
feldom more than three or four days. 

Ac other times they have no froft 

t all, and their frofts are attended 
with bright and ferene weather ; and, 
in the {pring, fummer, and winter, 
their winds are only pleafant cool 
breezes. Their rains, except in the 
depth of winter, are very pleafant and 
refrefhing ; in fummer they laft but a 
few hours, and then bright weather 
fucceeds; however, it is acknow- 
ledged, that the fhowers which fall in 
fummer are very heavy, for the time 
they laft; and the part of the coun- 
try, which lies on the bays of the 
fea, and the mouths of the rivers, 
which is much the beft peopled, is 
certainly hot and moift: Indeed, 
higher up the country, whither the 
plantations are now extended, the 
air is much more healthful, efpe- 
cially fince their lands are cleared of 
wood. They have here, however, 
dreadful thunder in the heat of fum- 
mer; but, as it cools ard refrethes 
the air, they rather wifh for it than 
fear it, though it fometimes does 
much mifchief, but lefs than for- 
merly. 

Since the Indians transferred, or 
yielded, this province to the Englith, 
it has been divided into ten counties, 
fix on the welt fide of the bay, and 
four on the eaft fide of ic; thofe 
on the welt fide, taking them from 
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fouth to north, are, 1ft, St. Mary’s 
county. 2d, Charles county. 3d, 
Prince George county. 4th, Calvert 
county. sth, Anne-Arundel county. 
And, 6th, Baltimore county. The 
counties on the eaft fide of this bay, 
lying alfo from the fouth, are, 1ft, So- 
merfetcounty. zd, Dorchefter coun- 
ty. 3d, Talbot county. 4th, Cecil 
county. As for the county of Kent, 
that, or the greateft| part of it, is now 
faid to be in Pennfylvania. 

St. Mary, the capital of the county 
of the fame name, and, for fome time, 
of the whole province, is fituated on 
the eaft fide of the river St. George, 
in 38 degrees and fome minutes north 
latitude. This, as has been intimated, 
was the firft town in Maryland, built 
by the Englifh, who raifed a fort for 
its defence ; but, in its moft flourifhing 
flate, never had more than thirty or 
forty houfes in it, and, fince the feat 
of the government has been removed 
to Annapolis, feems to be upon the 
decline ; for the fame humour prevails 
here, as in Virginia, of Gentlemen’s 
living on their refpedtive plantations, 
and not in towns. 

In this county alfo are the parifhes 
of Hervingtoa, St. Clement’s, and 
St. John’s, and here is a noble feat of 
the Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, 
called Mettapany, fituate on the mouth 
of the river Patuxent. In Prince 
Charles county, which lies north of 
St. Mary’s, are the parifhes of Briftol 
and Pifcataway ; and, in that of Prince 
George, the parifh of Mafterkour. In 
Calvert county, which is divided from 
Charles county, by the river Patuxent, 
are the parifhes of Abington, War- 
rington, and Calverton. In the county 
of Anne- Arundel, which !ies north of 
Charles county, the chief town is 
Annapolis, now the capital of the 
province, and formerly called Severn, 
being fituate on the river of that 
name, in 39 degrees and fome mi- 
nutes north latitude. Here the courts 
of juftice and the general Affemblies 
were ordered to be held, in the year 
1699; and this has ever fince been 
the refidence of the Governor ; not- 
with- 
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withftanding which, there are not 
yet an hundred houfes built in the 
town. 

In Baltimore county, which lies be- 
tween Anne-Arundel county and the 
province of Pennfylvania, is the parith 
of Baltimore, fituate on the north-weift 
part of the bay of Chefepeak. In 
Somerfet county, which is the moft 
foutherly county on the eaft fide of 
the bay, are the town and parifh of So- 
merfet. In Dorchefter county, which 
lies north of Somerfet, are the town 
and parifh of Dorchefter, befides a 
great many Indian towns. In Talbot 
county, which lies north of Dorchef- 
ter, are the parifhes of Oxford, St. Mi- 
chael’s, and Bolingbroke; and Cecil, 
the moft northerly county on the 
eaft-fide of the bay, is bounded, both 
on the north and eaft, by the province 
of Pennfylvania. 

Throughout the whole colony of 
Maryland, as in that of Virginia, the 
Englith live at large at their feveral 
plantations, which hinders the increafe 
of towns; indeed every plantation is 
a little town itfelf, and can very well 
fubfift with provifions and neceflaries ; 
every confiderable planter’s warehoufe 
being like a fhop, where he fupplies 
not only himfelf, with what he wants, 
but the inferior planters, fervants, and 
labourers; and has commodities to 
barter for tobacco, and other goods, 
there being little money in this pro- 
vince, and little occafion for any, as 
long as tebacco anfwers all the ufes 
of filver and gold intrade. ‘There are 
few merchants or fhop-keepers, who 
may be properly fo called, and live 
wholly by their trade; the tobacco 

of this province, called Oroonoko, is 
ftronger than that of Virginia; yet it 
is as profitable to the plaster, ard to 
the trade of the nation in general, 
being in demand in the eaflern and 
northern parts of Europe, where it is 
preferred before the {weet-{cented to- 
bacco of James and York rivers, in 
Virginia. ‘The planters in Maryland, 


finding fo good vent for their com- 
modity in foreign markets, have cul- 
tivated it fo much, that tle province 
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is thought to produce as much tobacco 
as Virginia, ‘Lhe foil is here as fruit- 
ful as in any country, being a large 
plain; and the hills in it fo eafy of 
afcent, and of fuch a moderate height, 
that they feem rather an artificial or- 
nament to it, than one of the accidents 
of nature. 

The abundance of rivers and brooks 
is no little help to the fertility of the 
foil, and there is no grain, plant, or 
tree, which grows in Virginia, but 
thrives as well here; the produdt, the 
animals, and every thing are the fame 
here as there, only the black and 
yellow bird, called the Baltimore bird, 
goes by another name in Virginia ; it 
had that given it, becaufe the co.ours 
of the field of the Lord Baltimore's 
coat of arms are or and fable. It is 
thought, that the number of fouls ia 
Maryland may be about thirty thou- 
fand, or rather more. There are {e- 
veral hundred fail of fhips employed 
yearly in the commerce between 
Great Britain and this country, and 
the benefit which refults to this na- 
tion from thence, is very large. 

The fituation of Virginia is remark- 
ably happy and convenient, having 
the river Potowmac upon the north- 
eaft, the Atlantic ocean on the eaft, 
the province of Carolina on the fouth, 
and the Apalachian mountains on the 
weit, which feparate it from Florida. 
It lies from 36 to 39 degrees north la- 
titude, and between 74 and 80 of wef- 
tern longitude; it extends about 240 
miles in length from north to fouth, 
and may be in breadth 120 miles from 
eait to weft. As to the air of this 
country, it depends very much on the 
winds. The north and north-wett 
are either very fharp and piercing, 
or boifterous and ftormy, the fouth- 
eaft and fouth being hazy and fultry. 
The winter is dry and clear, which 
tuakes it very pleaiant; fnow falls in 
great quantities, but it feldem lies 
above a cay or two, and their frofts, 
though quick and fharp, feldom lak 
long. Their fpring is tomewhat ear- 
lier than ours; in April they have 
frequent rains; May aad June are 
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very pleafant months, the heat being 
greatly tempered by cooling breezes ; 
July and Auguft are fultry hot, the 
air growing in a manner ftagnant, 
which produces dreadfel thunderings 
and lightning ; in September the wea- 
ther breaks, and there fal! prodigious 
fhowers of rain, at which feafon it is 
that the inhabitants are molt fickly. 
It ought, however, to be obferved, 
that in this, and indeed in all our 
colonies, the climate grows daily bet- 
ter, and thofe thunder feafons lefs 
vio'ent ; which the inhabitants very 
jutlly afcribe to the clearing the coun- 
try, and cutting down the woods, 
which gives the air a free paflage, 
and is attended with many other con- 
veniencies. 

As to the foil, it is generally low 
towards the fea coalts, and, for one 
hundred mi'es up into the country, 
there is hardly a hill or ftore to be 
met with, except that, here and there, 
fome rocks of iron ore appear above 
the ground, and fome banks of a kind 
of petrified oyfter thells, that are of 
a prodigious thicknefs; the whole 
country, before it was planted, was 
either foreft or morais, which, in the 
Weil-Indies, they cail fwamps. The 
bay of Chefepeak runs direQly up 
tre country, almoft due north, for 
three hundred mules ; at the entrance, 
it is eteemed about twenty-one miles 
broad, or fomething more ; and it con- 
tinues navigable, as long as it wafhes 
the coaft of Virginia, and much far- 
ther; into the weft fide of this bay, 
fall four great rivers, which rife in 
the Apalachian mountains, all of then 
running from the north weit to the 
fouth eat: The moitt foutherly of 
theie is James-river, the Indian name 
whereof was Powhatan, being gene- 
sally about two miles over, and na- 
vigable at leait fourfcore miles. York- 
siver, whofe Indian name was Pa- 
maunkee, is a littl to the northward 
of James river, and, in fome places, 
they approach one another fo near, 
that they are not five miles afunder. 
To the northward of York river, is 
the rives Raphanac, which in fome 





places is not ten miles diftant from 
York-river, and either of them as 
broad, or broader than James-river. 
North of Raphanac, is the great 
river of Patowmac, which in tome 
places is not above feven miles diftant 
from Raphanac-river, and- in other 
places upwards of fifty. This river 
of Patowmac is navigable above two 
hundred miles, being nine miles broad 
in fome places, but generally about 
feven. ‘The mouth of the river Pa- 
towmac, and that of James river, 
are about one hundred miles afunder; 
but the heads of all the four rivers, 
rife in the fame hills, pretty near each 
other. here are great plenty of 
{prings in all parts of the country, 
but the water 1s fomewhat harfher 
than in England. 

As to animals, there were neither 
horfes, cows, fheep, or fwine, before 
the coming of the Englith, bat they 
have now plenty of them all; and 
their horfes are very ferviceable, and 
travel at a great rate. They have like- 
wife elks, but not common; red cee 
in great plenty ; hares, fquirrels of fe- 
veral kinds, mufk-rats, rackoaons, wild 
cats, beavers, wolves, foxes, and fe- 
veral forts of dogs. As fof reptiles, 
they have lizards, feveral kinds of 
fnakes, particularly the rattle-{nake. 
As to birds, they have eagles of three 
forts ; the firft is the grey eagle about 
the fize cf a kite; the fecond, the 
bald eagle, fo called, becaufe the up- 
per part of the neck and head is 
covered with a fort of white down: 
the third, a black eagle, refembling 
thofe in England, very ravenous, and 
which do a great deal of milchief; 
mott forts of hawks, two kinds of owls, 
both very Jarge; and the white owl 
very beautiful, all the feathers of her 
back and breatt being bright as fiver, 
except a biack fpot immediately be- 
low the throat. They have a large 
bird of prey, which they cali a buftard, 


but it is rather a kind of kite; they’ 


have wi'd turkies very large, fome of 
them weighing forty pounds; their 
partridzes are {maller than ours, but 
to the fullas weil talted ; they have 


a bird 
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a ‘bird called the mocking bird, of 
two forts, grey and red, efteemed the 
fineft finging bird in the world; it 
receives its name from imitating the 
notes of all other kind of birds it 
hears: The humming vird with a 
long bill, and very fine feathers. As 
to water-fowl they have of all forts, 
fuch as herons, bitterns, curlews, wild- 
fwans, geefe, ducks, teal, wigeons, 
cormorants, and gulls. 

As for fith, no country in the world 
has greater plenty; in February, 
March, April, and May, there are 
fhoals of herrings come up in‘ 2 their 
very brooks, fome of the fize of ours, 
but for the moft part much bigger. 
There are alfo plenty of cod-fifh and 
fting-grafs; which laft is faid to be 
peculiar in this country, being fo cal- 
led, from having a fting in its tail ; 
i is efteemed good food. In their 
Fivers, there are the old-wife, the 
fheep’s-head, an excellent fifh ; trouts, 
green fith, {turgeons in great plenty ; 
plaice, flounders, whitings, carp, pikes, 
mullets, and perch. And, for fhell fith, 
they have oyfters, crabs, cockles, and 
fhrimps. Of thofe that are not eaten 
they have, in their feas, whale, dog- 
fifh, fharks, porpuffes, gar-fifh, and 
{word-fith: There is ao a fifh they 
call the toad-fith, from his {welling 
monftroufly, when taken out of the 
water ; and the rock-fith, fome {pe- 
cies whereof are po:fonous, and have 
been fatal to thofe that have eaten 
them ; though others, which are not 
eafy to be diltinguifhed from the for- 
mer, are very wholefome food; the 
fkip jack, fo called from his tkipping 
out of the water, is tolerable good 
food ; and fo is the tobacco-pipe fifh, 
“fo called from its being long and {len- 
der, like a tobacco pipe. 

We come now to {peak of what is 
produced by their foil. And firft with 
refpe& to trees; of which we may 
afirm, few countries are better ftock- 
ed, or afford greater variety. As to 
timber, they have oaks, cedars, firs, 
oyprefs, elm, afh, and walnut; fome 
of their oaks meafure two feet {quare, 
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and fixty feet in height. They have . 


alfo beach, poplar, hazel, &c. befides 
fafiafras, farfaparilla, and many other 
{weet woods, and fuch as are ufed in 
dying. Their fruits are, grapes of 
feveral kinds, cherries of various forts, 
plums from the bignefs of a damfon 
to that of a pear; peaches in fuch 
plenty, that, in fome places, they feed 
their hogs with them ; quinces in a- 
bundance, and apples and pears in as 
great plenty as can be wifhed. Their 
corn is of two forts, Englifh wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, which all thrive 
very well, and yield from fifteen to 
thirty fold increafe; and maize, or 
Indian corn, which is not unlike our 
peafe in tafle, but grows in a great 
ear or head, as big as the handle of a 
large horfewhip, having from three 
hundred to feven hundred grains in 
one ear, and fometimes one grain 
produces two or three fuch ears or 
heads; it is of various colours, red, 
white, yellow, blue, green, and black, 
and fome fpeckled and ftriped, but 
the white and yellow are moft com- 
mon; the ftalk is as thick as an or- 
dinary walkiag-cane, and grows fix 
or eight feet high, in joints, having a 
{weet juice in it, of which a fyrup 
is fometimes made, and from every 
joint there grow long leaves in the 
thape of fedge leaves : ‘I‘he manner of 
planting is in holes or trenches, about 
five or fix feet diftance from each o- 
ther; the earth is opened with a hoe 
(and, of late years with a plough) 
four inches deep, and four or five 
grains thrown into each hole or trench, 
about a {pan diftant from each other, 
and then covered with earth: They 
keep it weeding from time to time, 
and, as the fialk grows high, they 
keep the mould about it, hke the 
hillocks in a hep-garden: They begin 
to plant in April, but the chief plan- 
tation is in May, and they continue 
to plant till the middle of June: 
What is planted in April, is reaped 
in Auguit; and what is planted in 
May, is reaped in September, and the 
laft in O&tober, 
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But the great produce of this coun- 
try is tobacco, which ‘is looked upon 
as the beft in the world. Ic is certain, 
that the country produced vaft quan- 
tities of it, before any Europeans 
went thither, and that the ufe of it 
was taught them by the natives; but 
- in what manner they cultivated it, or 
how they cured it, is now no longer 
known, fince at prefent they buy 
what they confume from the Eng- 
lith. 

Tobacco is, however, very far from 
being the only thing of value, which 
this country produces; on the con- 
trary, they have flax, hemp, and cot- 
ton; and filk they might have, if 
they were not fo extremely addifed 
to their ftaple commodity, as never to 
think of any thing elfe, if tobacco 
can be brought to a tolerable market. 
They have likewife filk-grafs, of 
which they make very little advan- 
tage, though, no doubt, under proper 
management, moft profitable manu- 
faftures might be raifed from it, fince 
its threads are finer than thofe of flax, 
and ftronger than hemp. We may 
add to this, that all kind of naval 
itores might be produced in Virginia 
with great eafy, and in vaft plenty ; 
fuch as plank timber, mafts, yards, 
pitch, tar, rofin, and turpentine, be- 
fides fails, cordage and iron. It is 
commonly faid, and there are fome, 
who have lived in Virginia, ready 
enough to affirm, that there is hardly 
a ftone to be found in the country ; 
but, however, this is far enough from 
being true; for, at the water-falls, 
there are ftones enaqugh of different 
kinds fit for paving, and other ufes; 
and, towards the hills, there are quar- 
ries of flate, and of a kind of free- 
ftone; there are likewife a fort of 
fhining pebbles, not at all inferior 
to Kerry ftones, and, though generally 
fpeaking, they are foft, yet I have 
heard, that, when long expofed to 
the air, they became very hard, and, 
if polished, are extremely beautiful. 
As to mines,. they have feveral of 
good iron in almoft all parts of the 
country, more efpecially in the north- 





ern neck, which belongs to Lord Fair- 
fax. There was once a lead mine 
difcovered, but loft in the firft maffa- 
cre; there has been likewife a talk 
of filver and gold mines; but it is 
certain, that they have a great many 
coals, antimony, and other things of 
value, in the bowels of that country, 
which they would not fail to fearch 
out, if tobacco alone did not fupply 
them plentifully. 

Carolina is fituated between the 
extremes of heat and cold, but the 
heat is more troublefome in fummer, 
than the cold in winter, their winters 
being very fhort, and their frofty 
mornings frequently fucceeded by 
warm days. The air is, for the moit 
part, ferene and clear, both in fum- 
mer and winter; yet they have their 
winter rains, and fometimes very hea- 
vy fhowers about midfummer; and 
efpecially if the wind changes fud- 
denly from the fouth-eaft to the north- 
welt, for then it blows exceeding cold, 
and brings diftempers on thofe, who 
do not take care to guard againft it ; 
but the country is generally healthful, 
where people live regularly, and ufe 
any precaution: Thofe, indeed, who, 
after a hot day, expofe themfelves 
to the cool breezes of the evening, 
ufually feel the effeéts of it, as others 
do that indulge their appetites in eat- 
ing fruit, and drinking pernicious li- 
quors to excefs. 

They are fubje& to hurricanes, as 
well as the Caribbee iflands, but thefe 
do not happen every year ; and fome- 
times are fo favourable as not to do 
much mifchief in feven years. There 
was a very terrible one, which hap- 
pened in the year 1729. This pro- 
vince is now divided into north and 
fouth Carolina; and, it muft be 
obferved, the country, now known by 
the name of Georgia, is alfo with- 
in the original limits of this colony. 
At prefent, we fhall concern our- 
felves only with the two firft-men- 
tioned provinces. 

North Carolina is bounded by Vir- 
ginia on the north, the ocean on the 
caft, by a line drawn in 34 degrees 
from 

















from the ocean to the mountains on 
the fouth, and by that part of Flo- 
rida, pofleffed by the Indians, on the 
weft, and is fubdivided into fourteen 
townfhips or parifhes. But there is 
not many towns or churches, as I can 
learn, in the country ; and it is but 
very lately, that the Society for pro- 
pagating thé Gofpel has {ent itine- 
rant preachers amongft them. South 
Carolina is divided from north Ca- 
rolina, by the abovefaid imaginary 
line on the north, by the ocean on 
the eaft, by the river Savannah, 
which feparates it from Georgia, on 
the fouth, and by the country of the 
Indians on the weft, being fubdivided 
into fourteen parifhes, or townthips, 
each of them having a good church 
of brick or timber. 

But the chief, and almoft the only 
town in both Carolina’s, is Charles- 
town, fituate in 32 degrees 45 mii- 
nutes north latitude, and on the point 
of a peninfula, formed by Afhly, and 
Cooper rivers; the former of which 
is navigable for fhips, twenty miles 
above the town; and for boats and 
pettyaugers (large canoes) near 40 
miles. The other river is not na- 
vigable for fhips fo far, but, for boats 
and pettyaugers, much farther; the 
bar before the harbour has fixteen 
feet water at a low tide, and there is 
good riding, when a hip has got clofe 
to the town, the harbour being fecu- 
red by a fort, called Johnfon’s fort, 
which has about twenty guns in it, 
level with the furface of the water, 
The town was regularly fortified fome 
years ago, and feveral of the baftions, 
near the water, are ftill in being, and 
in good repair. But, the baftions, pal- 
lifado’s, and foffe, next the land, 
being much damaged by a hurricane, 
and deemed of too great an extent 
to be defended by the inhabicants, 
General Nicholfon caufed them to be 
demolifhed. The town now contains 
upwards of fix hundred houfe:, ge- 
nerally well built, fome of them of 
brick, but more of timber, and mott 
of them fafhed, forming regular and 
{pacious ftreets; and their church is 
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much the moft magnificent in Englith 
America, having three ifles, an organ, 
and gallery all round the church. 
The town of Beaufort is fituate on 
the ifland of Port Royal, in 31 de- 
grees 40 minutes north latituce, an 
hundred miles fouth of Charles-town ; 
the continent and ifland forming a 
fine capacious harbour, which might 
hold the royal navy of England. The 
ifland on which the town ftands, con- 
fifts of near one thoufand acres, and 
is navigable ail round for boats and 
pettyaugers, and one half of it for 
fhipping, having four fathom water 
clofe to the high Bluff, fo that fhips 
may load and unload from the fhore, 
without the affiftance of boats. The 
harbour is fecured by a fort buile 
fome years fince, on which twelve 
culverines are mounted, but the town 
and ifland have no fortification ; nor 
is the harbour fo well fortified, as a 
place of this importance deferves ; 
efpecially as it lies fo nigh Spanifh 
Florida, and is faid to be demanded 
by the Spaniards, as part of their ter- 
ritories. There are not, indeed, above 
fifty or threefcore houfes in the town 
of Beaufort at prefent, but from its 
advantageous fituation, and the good- 
nefs of the harbour, it is expected, 
that this town will one day be the 
capital of Carolina ; it is already the 


ftation for the Britifh fquadron in thofe , 


feas. There is another port-town late- 
ly ereGted at Wingaw, about fifty 
miles to the northward of Charles- 
town, to which they have given the 
name of George-town, and the So- 
ciety for the propagation of the Gof- 
pel, have a miffionary here. 

It would be needlefs to enter into a 
large defcription of this country, or of 
the towns that are ereéted in it; only 
it may not be amifs to fay, that north 
Carolina is, within thefe few years, 


become quite a different country from - 


what it was, and the number of peo- 
ple therein is continually increafing ; 
fo that there is good reafon to believe, 
that, whenever the inhabitants are blef- 
fed with a wife, ative, prudent, and 
public fpiriced Governor, this couatry 
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may be improved, as to become infi- 
nitely more valuable, than, from any 
of the accounts hitherto received of 
it, could be expected. Indeed, it may 
july be affirmed, that the welfare 
and profperity of all our colonies de- 
pend fo much upon the choice of 
Governors, that we can fcarce con- 
ceive any thing of fo great impor- 
tance, as the Crown's being extremely 
careful to veft none with fuch autho- 
sity, but men of known capacity, 
eftablithed reputation, and competent 
fortunes. 

As to the produce, ftrength, and 
commerce of Carolina, the beft ac- 
count we have, is from Colonel Purry, 
a@ man of great judgment, induftry, 
and integrity, who went thither with a 
view to fettle, as he did, and therefore 
his accounts may te very fafely de- 
pended upon. He obferves, that all 
forts of trees and plants will grow 
there as well as can be wifhed ;, par- 
ticularly vines, wheat, barley, oats, 
peafe, beans, hemp, flax, cotton, to- 
bacco, indico, olives, orange-trees, 
and citron trees, as alfo white mul- 
berry-trees, for feeding of filk-worms ; 
and that the lands are not difficult to 
clear, becaufe there are neither ftones 
nor brambles, but only great trees, 
which do not grow very thick, fo 
that more land may be cleared there 
in one week, than could be done in 
Europe in amonth. The cuftom of the 
country is, that, after having cut down 
thefe great trees, they leave the ftumps 
for four or five years to rot, and af- 
terwards eafily root them up, in order 
to manure the land. It is therefore 
very certain, that Carolina is in gene- 
ral an exceilent country. 

It is true, the ground is fandy, but 
then it is a fand impregnated with fale 
or nitre; fo that it brings forth in 
great abundance, as the like foil does 
in divers parts of Europe. But what 
feems peculiar to Carolina, there are 
a great number of plantations that 
have been continually cultivated for 
near feventy years, which yet produce 
great plenty, without ever being ma- 
nured by the leail dung. for they ne- 


ver lay any on their grounds; the 
planter only turns up the fuperficies 
of the earth, and all that he plants 
and fows therein, quickly grows and 
thrives, Thofe who underitand ever fo 
little of agriculture will be obliged to 
own, that, if the lands in Europe were 
not conftantly manured, their ftrength 
would fo be exhaufted, that, at length, 
the crops would not pay: for their 
feed; but a man, who has a little 
land in Carolina, and is not willing 
to work above two or three hours in 
aday, may very eafily live there, even 
on fo little labour, Another confide- 
ration deferving our notice is, the 
progrefs of the firft colonies; their 
fudden advancement; the riches of 
the prefent inhabitants; the great 
number of public expences, for which 
they provide; the great trade they 
carry on at prefent ; and, laftly, their 
misfortunes and lofles, which are en- 
tirely repaired. ‘The better to com- 
prehend thefe matters, we fhall only 
make tle following obfervations : 
That there were no people in Caro- 
lina, till near fourfcore years ago; 
for the Englith did not fend any thi- 
ther, till the year 1670: That they 
had at firlt a very fatal beginning ; 
afflicted with ficknefs, and even the 
plague, which daily diminifhed the 
number of the people: That cruel 
deftructive divifions broke out amongit 
them: That they had a very bad 
government under the Lords proprie- 
tors, being alfo without juftice, order, 
or difcipline : That, ata certain time, 
the pirates interrupted their trade and 
navigation : That they oftenhad great 
droughts: That a terrible fire con- 
fumed almoft all Charles-town: That 
they have been at great expence in 
fortifications, public edifices, church- 
es, &c. That they have often fuftain- 
ed long wars with the French, Spa- 
niards, and particularly with the In- 
dians, who once united to deftroy the 
whole province: That, notwithftand- 
ing all thefe misfortunes, the people 
of Carolina, except thofe who give 
themfelves up to debauchery, are all 
rich, either in flaves, furniture, cloaths, 
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plate, jewels, or other merchandifes, 
but efpecially cattle; which fhews 
the goodne(s of the country they in- 
habit. 

Silk-worms in Carolina are hatch- 
ed from the egg, about the middle of 
March, at the fame time that the mul- 
berry leaves, which are their food, 
begin to open; being attended and 
fed fix weeks, they eat no more, but 
have {mall. bushes fet up for them to 
{pin themfelves into balls; which, 
thrown into warm water, are wound 
of into raw filk. Rofin, tar, and 
pitch, are all produced from the pine- 
trees ; rofin, by cutting channels in 
the ftanding green trees, that meet at 
a point at the foot of the tree, where 
is placed a receiver; the channels are 
cut as high as one can reach with 
an axe; and the bark is peeled off 
from all thofe parts of the tree, that 
are expofed to the fun, that the heat 
of it may the more eafily force out 
the turpentine, which being taken from 
the receiver, and melted in kettles, 
become rofin. Tar is made thus: 
They prepare a circular fioor of clay, 
declining a little towards the center; 
from which is laid a pipe of wood, 
the upper part of which is even with 
the floor, and reaches ten feet with- 
out the circumference ; under the end 
the earth is dug away, and barrels 
placed to receive the tar, as it runs; 


upon the floor is built up a large pile 
of dry pine wood fplit in pieces, and 
furrounded with a wall of earth, 
which covers i: a!! over, only a little 


at the top, where the fire is firft 
kindled: After the fire begins to burn, 
they cover it likewile with earth, to 
the end there miay be no flame, bus 
only heat fufficient to force the tar 
downward into the floor; they tem- 
per the heat, as they pleafe, by thruit- 
ing a ftick through the earth, and 
letting the air in at as many places 
as they fee convenient. Pitch is made 
by boiling tar in large iron kettles 
fet in furnaces, or by burning it in 
round clay holes made in the earth. 
Black cattle have mightily increaf- 
ed, fince the firlt fettling of the co- 
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lony. About forty years ago it was 
reckoned a great deal to have three 
or four cows, now fome people have 
a thoufand head: and for one man 
to have two hundred is very common. 
The cows graze in the foreft, and, the 
calves being feparated and kept in 
paitures fenced in, they return home 
at night to fuckle them: They are 
firt milked, then fhut up in a fold 
all night, milked again in the morn- 
ing, and then turned out into the 
woods, 

Here are hogs in abundance; they 
go daily to feed in the woods, where 
they rove feveral miles, feeding on 
nuts and roots; but having a thelter 
made at home, to keep them warm, 
and fomething given them to eat, 
they generally return in the even- 
ing. ‘The beef and pork that are 
raifed here, find a good market in 
the fugar iflands, 

The trade of Carolina is now fo 
confiderable, that, of late years, there 
have failed from thence, annually, a- 
bove two hundred fhips laden with 
merchandife of the growth of the 
country, befides three fhips of war, 
which they commonly have for the 
fecurity of their commerce ; and laf 
winter they had conftantly five, the 
leaft of which had above an hundred 
men on board. It appears from the 
Cuftom-houfe entries, from March 
1730 to March 1731, that there fail- 
ed, within that time, from Charles- 
town, two hundred and feven fhips, 
moft of them for England; which 
carried, among other goods, forty-one 
thoufand nine hundred and fifty. fever 
barrels of rice, about five hundred 
pounds weight per barrel ; ten thou- 
fand feven hundred and fifty barrels of 
pitch ; two thoufand fixty-three of tar ; 
and feven hundred and fifty-nine of 
turpentine; of deer. fkins, three hun- 
dred cafks, containing eight or nine 
hundred each; befides a vaft quan- 
tity of Indian corn, peafe, beans, &c. 
beef, pork, and other falted fleth; 
beams, plank, and timber for build. 
ing, molt part of cedar; cyprefs, faf- 
fatras, oak, walnut, and pine. 

They 
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They carry on a great trade with 
the Indians, from whence they get 
their great quantities of deer-fkins, 
and of other wild beafts, in exchange 
for which they give them only lead, 
powder, coarfe cloth, vermilion, iron, 
ftrong waters, and fome other goods, 
by which they have a very confider- 
able profit. The great number of 
flaves makes another part of the riches 


- of this province, there being forty 


thoufand negroes, which are worth, 
one with another, twenty-five pounds 
each. Artificers are fo {carce at pre- 
fent, that all forts of work are very 
dear: Taylors, fhoe-makers, fmiths, 
&c. would be particularly acceptable 
there; a fkilful carpenter is not a- 
fhamed to demand thirty fhillings a 
day befides his diet, and the common 
wages of a workman is twenty fhil- 
lings per day, provided he {peaks 
Englifh, without which he cannot be 
underftood, and confequently not fo 
ufeful as others; and when, a work- 
man has but ten fhillings per day, he 
thinks he labours for almoft nothing, 
though he has his maintenance be- 
fides; but this is Carolina money. 
Moit of their fhoes are brought from 
England, and generaliy fell for forty 
fhiliings per pair; not but that they 
have hides enough, and very cheap, 


an ox’s hide being fold for twenty 
fhillings ; neither are they deftitute of 
the means to tan them, for they maké 
very good lime with oyfter thells, and 
the bark of oak trees is fo plentiful, 
that it cofts nothing but the trouble 
of gathering; they therefore want 
only a fufficient number of good tan- 
ners and fhoe-makers. I might fay 
the fame of leather-dreffers, fince 
they fend every year, to England, a- 
bove two hundred thoufand deer-fkins 
undrefled ; yet Carolina produces oker 
naturally, and good fifh oil may be 
had from New-York, or New-Eng- 
land, very cheap; fo that they might 
be drefled and made up into breeches 
in the country, for which thofe fkins 

are very proper, being cool in fum- 

mer, and warm in winter. There is 

not one potter in all the province, 

and no earthen ware, but what comes 

from England, nor glafs of any kind ; 

fo that a pot-houfe, and a good glafs- 

houfe, would fucceed perfectly well, 

not only for Carolina, but for all the 

colonies in America. There is a kind 

of fand and earth, which would be 

very proper for thofe purpofes, as 

alfo wood and fern in abundance, if 

they had but workmen, to make ufe 

of them. 


An Account of the new Tragedy called Barbaroffa. 


HIS tragedy is founded on the 
following hiftorical fact: About 
the year 1509, Ferdinand of Spain took 
Oran and feveral other places on the con- 
tinent of Africa. The Algerines fear- 
ing their city would fhare the fame fate, 
invited Selim Eutemi, an Arabian Prince 
f:mous for his valour and {kill in military 
affairs, to defend their city againft the 
Spanith forces. Selim acceptet their in- 
vitation, and, having collected a large 
number of valiant foldiers, encamped on 
the plains of Mutija. His wife Zaphira, 
a Lady of great worth, beauty, and vir- 
tue, and his fon Sclim, a youth, not 
then 12 years old, allo attended him. 
Selim, however, could not fupport Al- 
giers again{t the power of the Spaniards ; 
tor Ferdinand fending a powertul fupply 
of both men and flips te the Spanith 


camp in Africa, they were foon matters 
of Algiers, forced the inhabitants to pay 
tribute, and built a fort on an ifland op- 
polite to the city. This fort, being garri- 
foned with good troops, greatly annoyed 
the Algerine Corfairs, who could not, 
with fatety, either go out or come into 
the harbour. 

The Algerines, however difagreeable 
this fort was to them, bore it with pa- 
tience till the death of Ferdinand, which 
happened in the year 1516, when they 
determined to attempt the recovery of 
their liberties. 

But, not thinking their own power fufh- 
cient, they {ent Deputies to Arach Bar- 
barofia, a Mahometan Corfair, born at 
Meteline, in the Archipelago, famous 
for his bravery and fuccefs. He was on 
a crude when the Algerine Deputies met 

him 
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him with their requeft to affift them in 
throwing off the Spanifh yoke ; promifing 
him great dignities, and a large gratifi- 
cation, for this important fervice. Barba- 
rofla accepted their invitation, and {ent 
them back to Algiers, with the promife 
of a fpeedy affiftance. ; ; 

Accordingly Barbarofla fent immedi- 
ately 18 gallies and a great number of 
barks to Algieis, while he himfelf mar- 
ched by land, colleéting all the Moors 
and Turks, who were inclined to engage 
in this attempt. 

Selim Eutemi, General of Algiers, at- 
tended by moft of the chief Officers, and 
principal citizens, went two days journey 
to meet Barbaroffa; and conducted him 
jn triumph to Selim’s palace, in the city 
of Algiers. His troops were ufed with 
the greateft kindnefs by the Algerines, 
who, with this powerful fuccour, foon 
obliged the Spaniards to abandon the fort, 
and other places ae | were matters of in 
the neighbourhood of Algiers. ; 

But Barbarofla, being of an ambitious 
nature, formed the ungenerous defign of 
making himfelf Sovereign of Algiers, 
and all its provinces. This defign was 
applauded by his Officers, who engaged 
to affift him in the execution of it, and 
fwore themfelves to fecrecy till a proper 
time offered for the purpofe. The {ol- 
diers of Barbaroffa had for fome time 
abufed the generofity of the Algerines, 
and claimed, by force, what was at firit 
given them by courtefy. ‘This and feve- 
ral other infolencies, committed by the 
Turks, were winked at by Barbarofla, 
hoping they would tend to provoke the 
citizens to fome defperate a&t, which might 
be favourable to his defign. 

Selim was now fenfible of his error, in 
calling in Barbarofla, to affift him againtt 
the Spaniards. The citizens alfo per- 
ceived his defign, and made no fecret of 
their fentiments. Barbaroffa, finding his 
defign was fufpe&ted, gave way to his 
fury ; which was heightened by a paffion 
he had conceived for the beautiful Za- 

hira. He therefore determined to take 
the fhorteft method, and by the death of 
Selim fatisfy at once both his ambition 
and his love. For he made no doubt 
but Zaphira, after her hufband’s death, 
would eafily confent to marry him. This 
Lady being related to the moft power- 
tul Cheques of the Arabians, Barbarofla 
flatteyed himéclf, that a union with her 
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would both conceal the meannefs of his 
own extraction, and procure him the af- 
fiftance of the Arabians. 

This fcheme being determined, Barba- 
rofla waited an opportunity of Selim’s 
being alone in a bath, where he ruthed 
upon him, and killed him. The pirate 
having performed this villainous action, 
hsftened out of the bath ; but, to prevent 
fufpicion, immediately colleéted fome of 
his friends, and returned under pretence 
of cooling himielf, as ufual. At his en- 
tering, he affeéted the greateft aftonith- 
ment at feeing Selim dead. The news 
was foon {pread through the city; and 
Barbarofla under pretence of difcovering 
the affaffin, put all his foldiers under arms, 
with orders to fecure every pafs, till he 
had further confidered of the affair. 

But this did not deceive the citizens of 
Algiers, who unanimoufly locked upon 
the death of Selim as a ftroke of the in- 
human Barbarofia ; and, dreading the far- 
ther effects of his cruelty, locked them- 
felves up in their houies, which gave the 
Turkifh army full liberty of plundering 
at diicretion. 

The followers of Barbaroffa immedi- 
ately conduéted him to Selim’s palace, in 
the greatelt pomp, declaring him King 
of Algiers; adding ¢ deftruction to all 
who fhall oppofe him, that Heaven has 
choten for our deliverer and proteétor.° 

The citizens, by thefe menaces, were 
alarmed with the moft dreadful appre- 
henlions. Barbarofla, being feated under 
a canopy, furrounded by his adherents and 
guards, {ent proper Officers to the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, requiring them, in the 
name of the new King, to attend and 
take the oath of allegiance before him , 
promifing great rewards to thoie who 
fhould, with the greateft readineis, per- 
form the ceremony. The citizens, ap- 
prehending that immediate death would 
be the confequence of a refufal, obeyed 
the fummons, took the oath of allegiance, 
and figned the inftrument for his corona- 
tion. After which Barbaroffa orderc 
them to go quietiy about their refpective 
callings, and depend upon his care for 
their proteétion. 

Selim’s fon, juftly apprehending that he 
was not intended Jong to furvive his fa- 
ther’s murder, found means to elcape 
from Algiers, attended only with two 


fervants. He repaired immediately to 

Oran, where he was received with all 
the 
— 
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the honour and refpeét due to his birth 
and youth, by the Marquis de Gomarez 
Governor of the place. 

Barbarofla, being fettled on the throne 
eaufed all the fortifications of Algiers to 
de repaired; and placed in them ftrong gar- 
rifons of Turkith foldiers, whom he paid 
well with money coined in his own name. 

But the inhabitants foon felt the weight 
of his‘ufurpation ; for, where he had the 
leaft fufpicion, he feized upon their effects ; 
others who had concealed their money, 
were put to death, while he and his affo- 
ciates revelled in their profperity. 

During this fituation of affairs, Barba- 
rofia began his addreffes to Zaphira, who 
rejeéted him with the greateit difdain, 
$ooking upon him as the murderer of her 
hufband ; and, expecting her contempt of 
him would enrage him to attempt fome 
violence, fhe conitantly carried a dagger 
about her, determined, if fhe found it im- 
poflible to revenge herfelf on him, to fave 
her virtue at the expence of ther own life. 

Barbaroffa, however furious by nature, 
did not refent immediately the behaviour 
of Zaphira; but, looking on her excef- 
five grief to proceed from the death of 
her hufband, determined to forbear viftt- 
ing her for fome time, hoping that, when 
time had reftored the ferenity of her mind, 
fhe would confent to fhare his crown. 
But, in order to difcover her real fenti- 
ments, he made her a prefent of fome 
beautiful flaves, who were fecretly in- 
ftruéted to inform him of every thing that 
pafled in the Princefs’s apartment. 

Zaphira’s grief was too violent to con- 
tinue, and her tranfports began to fettle 
into a compofed and filent forrow. Re- 
flection took place, and, finding it im- 
poflible for her to revenge the death of 
Selim, refolved to requeit the ufurper to 
Jet her retire into her own country. 

Barbaroffa, on hearing Zaphira’s grief 
was become more moderate, fent her a 
letter filled with the greateft compliments 
on her beauty, and an offer to fhare with 
her his crown and kingdom. Zaphira 
was aftonifhed at receiving fuch offers 
from one, who was the murderer of her 
hufband. All her former agitations were 
renewed ; but, recolleéting her inability 
to refift the power of Barbaroffa, fhe fent 
him a foothing anfwer, hoping by that 
means to obtain permiffion to retire to the 
plains of Mutija, her native country. 

On receiving this anfwer, Barharoffa 
A2‘pected that the looked on him as accel- 
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fary to Selim’s death. In order there- 
fore to clear himfelf, and put an end to 
Zaphira’s fufpicions, he fummoned his 
chief Counfellor and inftrument in the 
death of Selim, Ramadan Choulah, and 
told him, that it was neceflary, as Za- 
hira fufpected he was concerned in Se- 
Fira's murder, ‘to procure fome vialims to 
turn her thoughts. Ramadan approved 
of the projeét, and immediately ordered 
it to be proclaimed, that, it being fufpec- 
ted that the King himfelf was privy to 
the death of Selim, every perfon wha 
knew any thing of the affaffins, fhould, 
on the pain of tortures and death, dif- 
cover them; promifing at the fame time 
great rewards to the informer. 

Soon after this proclamation, an in- 
former, who'had been praétifed upon by 
Ramadan, made a difcovery. He de- 
clared, that a demeftic of Prince Selim 
had told him, before he left Algiers, the 
names of the accomplices; adding, that 
they were under an oath to fuffer death 
rather than betray the fecret, if the at- 
tempt had mifearried; but, Barbaroffa 
being then the Sovereign, they had nothing 
to fear, though it thould be publickly 
known. This wretch received the re- 
ward; but Barbaroffa ordered his tongue 
to be pulled out, under pretence of not re- 
vealing the fecret fooner; but, in truth, 
that he might not difcover the treachery. 

The pretended accomplices, to the num- 
ber of thirty, were brought before the 
King, who were fome of the worft fol- 
diers in Barbaroffa’s army ; and had been 
prevailed upon by Ramadan, in order to 
clear the King, publickly to confefs, 
themfelves guilty ; for which fervice they 
were promifed great rewards, and that 
means fhould be found to convey them 
into Egypt, to {pend their days in peace 
and plenty. 

Thefe poor creatures, being deluded by 
fuch {Fecious promifes, owned their guilt ; 
upon which they were immediately ftran- 
gled. But one of them, fired with a juft 
refentment againft Ramadan, who had 
deluded them, cried out, that Prince Se- 
lim was murdered by the order of Ra- 
madan, whom the King ordered to meet 
the fame fate, the others had fuffered. 

The bodies of the wretches, were, by 
the command of Barbaroffa, dragged 
round the city, and their heads fixed on the 
battlements of the palace ; the tyrant flat- 
tering himfelf, that this inftance of public 
juftice, founded an thew own confeffions, 
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would ‘convince both Zaphira and the 
citizens of Algiers, that he was innocent 
of Prince Selim’s death. 

Accordingly he again invited the Prin- 
cefs to his throne, and pleaded, as fome 
merit, the difcovery he had made of Se- 
lim’s murderers, and the juftice he had 
executed upon them. Zaphira, however, 
was too penetrating to be fo deceived. 
She again refufed his offers ; and added, 
that the only thing he could beftow worth 
her acceptance, was the liberty of retiring 
to her native country. 

This intercourfe of affiduous courtfhip 
and fteady refufal continued by fits for 
feveral years, during which time, Bar- 
barofla was frequently called from Al- 
giers, either to defend the territories he 
had ufurped, or to enlarge them by new 
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conquefts. In the mean time, hearing 
that the young Prince Selim has taken 
refuge in Oran, he fecretly difpatched 
Omar, one of his creatures, to afa(inate 
him, looking upon that Prince as the 
greateft obftacle to his fafe poffeffion of 
the throne. 

While this defign was in agitation, 
Barbaroffa paths. in triumph to Al- 
giers, having gained a viétory over fome 

oors, who had taken up arms, to re- 
venge Selim’s death, and place his heir 
on the throne. And the tyrant, being at 
once both fired and provoked with Za- 
phira’s repeated delays, determined, in 
cafe of another refufal, to make ufe of 
the power he was invefted with, and 
force her to a marriage *. 

Here the dramatic aétion begins. 


* The reader may fee a full account of this famous corfair, in the Hiftory of the Pyratical 
States of Barbary, from whence the above extra¢t is taken. 


PROLOGUE, Written by Mr. Garrick, and fpoken by him in the 
Charaéter of a Country Boy. 


meafter! meatter ! 
S not my meafter here among you, pray? 
Nay, fpeak—my meafter wrote this fine 
new play— 
The actor-folks are making fuch a clatter! 
They want the Pro-log—I know nought o’ th’ 
matter ! 
He muft be there among you—look about— 
A weezen, pale-fac’d man, do—find him out— 
Pray, meafter, come—or all will fall to theame, 
Call mifter—hold—I muft not tell his name. 
Law! what a croud is here! what noife and 
pother! 
Fine lads and laffes! one 0” top o’t’other. 
[Pointing to the rows of pit and gallery. ] 
I cou’d for ever here with wonder geaze ! 
I ne’er faw church fo full in all my days !— 
Your et furs !—what do you laugh for ? 
eh! 
You donny take me fure for one 0” th’ play ? 
You fhou’d not flout an honeft country-lad,— 
You think me fool, and I think you half mad: 
You're all as ftrange as I, and ftranger too, 
And, if you laugh at me, I'll laugh at you. 
[laughing. ] 
I donna like your London tricks, not J, 
And fince oadeg rais’'d my blood, Pll tell you 
why ? 
And if you wull, fince now I am before ye, 
For want of pro-log, I'll telate my ftory, 

I came from country here to try my fate, 
And get a place among the rich and great ; 
But troth I’m fick o° th’ journey I ha’ ta’en, 
¥ like it not—wou’d I were whoame again. 

Firft, in the city I took up my ftation, 
And got a place with one of th’ corporation, 
A round big man—he eat a plag’y deal, 
Zooks! he'd have beat five ploomen at a meal! 


But long with him I cou’d not make abode, 
For cou’d you think’t ?—he eat a great fea- 
toad! 
It came from Indies—’twas as big as me, 
He cail'd it belly- patch and capapee : 
Law! how I ftar’d!—I thought, who knows 
but I, 
For want of monfters, may be made a pye ? 
Rather than tarry here for bribe or gain, 
Ill back to whoame, and country-fare again. 
I left toad-eater; then I farv’d a Lord, 
And there they ptomis’d! — but ne’er kept 
their word. 
While mong the great, this geatning work the 
trade is, 
They mind no more poor fervants, than their 
ladies. 
A lady next, who lik’d a fmart young lad, 
Hir’d me forthwith—but, troth, I thought her 


mad. 
She turn’d the world top down, as I may fay, 
She chang’d the day to neet, the neet to day! 
I wes fo theam’d with all her freakith ways, 
She wore her gear fo fhort, fo low her 
ftays— 
Fine folks thew all for nothing now-a-days ! 
Now I’m the poet’s man—I find with wits, 
There’s nothing fartain—nay, we eat by fits. 
Our meals, indeed, are flender,—what of that ? 
There are but three on’s——meafter I and cat. 
Did you but fee us all, as I’m a finner, 
You'd fcareely fay, which of the three is 
thinner. 
My wages all depend on this night’s piece, 
But fhou’d you find that all our iwans are 
geefe ! 
E’feck T'll truft no more to meafter’s brain, 
But pack up all, and whittle whoame again. 
Re ACT 
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ACT .I. 

Sadi, the friend and companion of Se- 
lim, arrives at Algiers, and difcovers, 
in a conference with Othman, that he 
was ftill'a friend to the Queen and Selim, 
notwithftanding he had accepted of a place 
under Barbarofla. Sadi is direéted to the 
houfe of Almanzor, another Officer in 

- Selim’s intereft, to wait the iffue of Omar’s 
attempt on-the young Prince’s life. ; 

Word is brought to Barbaroffa, that it 
was rumoured Selim was killed in an en- 
counter with two flaves, after having dif- 
patched one of them. ‘The tyrant, on 
this, urges Othman to ufe.all his intereft 
with the Queen to marry him, before the 
is informed of Selim’s death ; and, atthe 
fame time, expreffes great uneafinefs a- 
bout his fignet, which he had given to 
Omar, and which that flave was to re- 
turn, as a token of his having executed 
his commiffion. After ordering the watch 
to be fet, he devotes the night to feftivity. 
As he is going out, Irene, his daughter, 
meets him, and tells him, that the Queen 

- earneftly intreats him neither to fee her, 
nor renew his fuit. Barbarofla refufes 
this requeft ; and, happening to mention 
the death of Selim, Irene is betrayed into 
fome expreffions of efteem and pity; 
adding that, about five months before, 
having been taken by the Spaniards, and 
carried to Oran, Selim generoutly re- 
deemed her. 
IRENE. 

With unfparing hand 
He paid th’allotted ranfom ; and o’erbade 
Av'rice and appetite. At his feet I wept, 
Diffolv’d in tears of gratitude and jey, 
But, when I told my quality and birth, 
He ftarted at the name of Barbaroffa ; 
And thrice turn’d pale. Yet, with re- 

covery mild, [mother, 
Go to Algiers, he cry’d; proteét my 
And be, to her, what Selim is to thee.— 
Ev'n fuch, my father, was the gen’rous 

outh, 
Who, by the hands of blocdy, bloody men, 
Lies number'd with the dead. 
BaRBAROSSA. 

Amazement chills me! [from me? 
Was this thy unknown friend, conceal’d 
Falfe, faithlefs child ! 

IRENE. 

Cou'd gratitude do lefs ! 

He faid thy hate purfu’d him; thence 
Not to reveal bis name. {conjur’d me 
BaRBAROSSA. 

Thou treacherous maid! [foe ! 
To ftoop to freedom from thy father’s 
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IRENE. 

Alas, my father ! 

He never was thy foe. 
BaRBAROSSA. 
What !— plead for Selim ! 
Away. He merited the death he found. 
Oh coward! traitrefs to thy father’s 
lory ! [fold to fhame, 
Thou fhou’dit have liv’d a flave, been 
Been banifhd to the depth of howling 
deiarts, [than blot 
Been aught but what thou art, rather 
A father’s honour, by a decd fo vile:— 
Hence, from my fight.—Hence, thou 
unthankful child! 
Beware thee! Shun the Queen ; nor taint 
her ear [my love; 
With Selim’s fate. Yes, fhe fhall crown 
Or, by our Prophet, fhe fhall dread my 
pow’'r. {Exit Barbaroffa. 
IRENE. 

Unhappy Queen! [doom’d ! 
To what new fcenes of horror art thou 
O cruel father! haplefs child! whom pity 
Compels to call him cruel !—Gen’rous 

Selim ! [to die 
Poor injur'd Queen! who but intreats 
In her dear father’s tents ! Thither, good 
aaere [fleeps. 
My care fhall {peed thee, while fufpicion 
What tho’ my frowning father pour his 


rage 
On my adenetal head ? Yet innocence 
Shall yield her firm fupport ; and confci- 
ous virtue [Zaphira, 
Gild all my days. Cou'd I but fave 
Let the ftorm beat. Ill weep and pray, 
till the {cruel. 
And Heav'n forget my father e’er was 
ACT HU. 

Zaphira, being informed by a female 
flave, who had overheard the news, that 
Selim was dead, cries out: 

When fhall 1 be at peace!—O, righ- 

teous Heav'n, {wou'd rife, 
Strengthen my fainting foul, which fain 
Toconfidence in thee !—But woes on woes 
O’erwhelm me! Firft, my hufband! now 
my fon! {hand 
Both dead! both flaughter’d by the bloody 
Of Barbaroffa! Sweet content, farewel ! 
Farewel, {weet hope § Grief is my poviion 
here! 
O dire Ambition! What infernal Pow’r 
Unchain’d thee from thy native depth of 
hell, [train, 
To ftalk the earth with thy deftruétive 
Murder and luft! to wafte domettic peace, 
And ev'ry heart-felt joy ! 

Othman comforts her; and a {cheme 

is 
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is concerted between them to obtain leave 
of Barbaroffa to vifit her native country, 
in order to engage her father to efpoufe 
her quarrel, and force the Ufurper to 
abandon his crown and kingdom. Bar- 
barofla foon after joining them, fhe makes 
her requett. This the tyrant refufes, and 
upbraids her with perverfénefs and folly, in 
chufing rather to traverfe the defart with 
the wandering Arabs, than to fhare with 
him the kingdom of Algiers. She alfo 
upbraids him with murder and treachery 5 
but he, being very defirous of gaining his 
purpofe, and being ignorant that fhe was 
acquainted with Selim’s death, offers, in 
cafe fhe will confent to marry him, to 
place her fon on the throne. This pro- 
pofal roufes all her refentment; fhe ac- 
oufes him with the murder of her fon; 
and, he intreating her to yield, in order 
to avoid compultion, fhe defies his re- 
fentment, declaring fhe is not afraid to 
die. 

News is brought him that the flave, 
who accompanied Omar, is returned with 
the fignet. This perfon, who calls him- 
fclf Achmet, is introduced, and gives a 
circumitantial account of the murder. 
Barbarofla gives him his freedom, and 
promifes a great reward; but, at the fame 
time, requires that he fhould go to the 
Queen and inform her, that her fon, with 
his dying breath, conjured him to urge 
her to content to marry Barbaroffa, and, 
by that means, give peace to her country. 
Othman enters, and, having prefented to 
him the ftranger, orders him to conduct 
him to the Queen, and retires to the ban- 

uet. 

Othman, by fome converfation with 
Achmet, difcovers him to be Selim, and 
that he had difasmed and killed Omar, 
who, in the agony of death had given 
him the fignet, as the only reparation he 
could make for his crime. 

Othman reprefents his danger in the 
ftrongeft light, and urges him to depart ; 
but Selim informs him, that he was not 
blindly impelled by tury or defpair, but 
juit parted from Sadi and Almanzor. 
Othman conjured him to tell what hopes 
there is ef fucceeding, to which Selim an- 
fwers in the following manner : 

SELIM. 

Mark me, then. 

A chofen band of citizens this night 

Will ftorm the palace; while the glutted 
troops 

Lie drench'd in furfeit; the confed'rate 
city, 
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Bold thro’ defpair, have fworn to break 
their chain [have gain’d 
By one wide flaughter. I, mean time, 
The palace, and will wait the appointed 
hour, 
To guard Zaphira from the tyrant’s rage, 
Aunid’ the deathful uproar. 
OTHMAN. 
Heav’n protect thee— 
*Tis dreadiul—What’s the hour! 
SELIM. 
I left our friends 
In fecret Council. Ere the dead of night 
Brave Sadi will report their laft refolves.— 
Now lead me to the Queen.— 
OTHMAN. 
Brave Prince, beware ! 
Her joys or fear’s excels wou'd fure be- 
tray thee. 
Thou fhalt not fee her, till the tyrant perifh! 
SELIM. 
I muft.—I feel fome fecret impulfe 
urge me. [interview, 
Who knows that "tis not the laft parting 
We ever fhall obtain ? 
OTHMAN. 
Theh, on thy life, 
Do not reveal thyfelt.—Affume the name 
Of Selim’s friend; fent to confirm her 
virtue, 
And warn her that he lives. 


SELIM. 
It fhall be fo: I yield me to thy will. 
OTHMAN. 
Thou greatly daring youth! May an- 


gels watch, [Algiers 
And guard thy upright purpofe! ‘That 
May reap the bleflings of thy virtuous 


reign, 
And all thy godlike father fhine in thee! 
SELIM. 
Oh, thou haft rous’d a thought, on 
which revenge {ev'n here— 
Mounts with redoubled fire !—Yes, here, 
Beneath this very roof, my honour'd father 
Shed round his bleflings, till accurled 
treach’ry fhade ! 
Stole on his peaceful hour! O, biefied 
If yet thou hov’reft o’er thy once-lov'd 
clime, 
Now aid meto redrefs thy bleeding wrongs! 
Infufe thy mighty {pirit into my breatt, 
Thy firm and dauntlefs fortitude, unaw'd 
By peril, pain, or death ! that, undifmay’d, 
I may puriue the juft intent ; and dare 
Or bravely to revenge, or bravely die. 
{Exeunt. 
ACT Uti. 
Irene, in paffing the avenues to the 
Queen's apartment, difcovers Sclim, and, 
Rr2 net. 
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notwithftanding all his endeavours to a- 
void her, ftops him, and urges him to 
leave the palace. Selim anfwers, that 
juftice forbids him to take her counfel. 
This convinces her that her father’s death 
is refolved upon, and reduces her to the 
dreadful neceflity of conniving at her fa- 
ther’s death, or {acrifice Selim to preferve 
it. Irene, however, at lait confents that 
he fhall fee his mother, but without pro- 
imifing to conceal him any longer, than till 
he can quit the palace the next morning. 
Selim, having prevailed on a female 
flave to introduce him to the Queen, by 
telling her he had news from her fon, firtt 
executed the tyrant’s commiffion, This 
throws her into a violent agony, in which 
fhe reproaches him with belying the dead, 
to infult the living. He relieves her, by 
telling her that Sclim is not dead, and 
that he only fpread the report, to win the 
tyrant’s confidence, and gain accefs to her. 
Zaphira, in the following manner, in- 
quires who he is. 
ZAPHIRA. 
O generous youth, who art thou ?— 

From what clime 
Comes fuch exalted virtue, as dares give 
A paufe to griefs like mine !—As dares 

approach, 
And prop the ruin tott’ring on its bafe, 
Which felfith caution fhuns!—Oh, fay— 

who art thou ? 


SELIM. 
A friendlef$ youth, felf-banifi'd with 
thy fon ; 
Long his companion in diftrefs and danger: 
One sin a thy worth in profp’rous 
ays: 
And more nee thy virtue in diftrefs. 
ZAPHIRA. 

O tell me truly then--mock not my woes, 
But tell me truly,—does my Selim live ? 
SELIM. 

He does, by Heav'n ! 
ZAPHIRA. 
And does he ftil] remember 
His father’s wrongs, and mine! 
SELIM. 
He bade me tell thee, 
That in his heart indelibly are ftamp'd 
His father’s wrongs, and thine; That he 
but waits {iword, 


Till awful Juftice may unfheathe her 

And luft and murder tremble at her frown! 

That, till th’ arrival of that happy hour, 

Deep in his foul the hidden fire thail glow, 

And his preaft labour with the great re- 
venge ! 
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ZAPHIRAS 
Eternal bleffings crown my virtuous fon! 
I feel my heart revive! Here, peace once 
Begins to dawn. [more 
' SELIM. 
Much honour'd Queen, farewel. 
ZAPHIRA. 
Not yet,—not yet; indulge a mother’s 
love ! 
In thee, the kind companion of his griefs, 
Methinks I fee my Selim ftand before me, 
Depart not yet. A thoufand fond requefts 
Croud on my mind, Wifhes, and pray'rs 
and tears, 
Are all I have to give. O bear him thefe! 
SELIM. 
Take comfort then ; for know thy fon, 
o’erjoy’d 
Torefcue thee, wou'd bleed at ev'ry vein !-- 
Bid her, he faid, yet hope wé may be blefs’d! 
Bid her remember that the ways of heav’n, 
Tho’ dark, are juft : That oft’ fome guar- 
dian pow’r 
Attends unfeen, to fave the innocent ! 


. But if high heav'n decrees our fall,—O 


bid her 
Firmly to wait the ftroke ; prepar'd alike 
Tolive or die} and then he wept, as I do. 
ZAPHIRA. 
O righteous heav’n! Thou haft at length 
o’erpay'd 
My bitt’reft pangs ; if my dear Selim lives! 
And lives for me!—hear my departing 
ray'r! [Kneels. 
O fpare my fon !—Proteét his tender years! 
Be thou his guide through dangers and 
diftrefs ! 
Soften the rigours of his cruel exile, 
And lead him to his throne!— when I 
am gone, {blefs him 
Blefs thou his peaceful reign! Oh, early 
With the {weet pledges of connubial love ; 
That he may win his virtue’s juft reward, 
And tafte the raptures which a parent's 
heart {felf,— 
Reaps from a child like him! Not for my- 
But my dear fon,—accept my parting 
tears! [Exit Zaphira. 
SELIM. 
Now, fwelling heart, 
Indulge the luxury of grief! Flow tears! 
And rain down tranfport in the fhape of 
forrow,, 
Yes, I have footh’d her woes ; have found 
her noble: 
And to have given this refpite to her pangs 
O’erpays all pain and peril !—Pow’rful 
virtue ! 
How infinite thy joys, when ev'n thy gricfs 
E re 
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Are pleafing! — Thou, fuperior to the 

frowns [foul, 
Of fate, can’ft pour thy fun-fhine o’er the 
And brighten woe to rapture ! 

Othman and Sadi enter, and tell him 
that every thing is ready, that the bell for 
the mid-night watch is the fignal for their 
meeting, and, when the bell for the fecond 
watch is rung, they are to ftorm the pa- 
Jace. ‘Selim urges them to haften the e- 
vent, for that Irene has feen and known 
him. They urge him to quit the palace, 
which he refufes ; and, during the confe- 
rence, the midnight bell founds the fig- 
nal, Othman and Sadi therefore go to 
the 1:endezvous, and the aét clofes with 
the following foliloquy of Selim ; 

SELIM. 

Now fleep and filence 
Brood o’er the city.-- The devoted centinel 
Now takes his lonely ftand; and idly 

dreams [come ! 
Of that to-morrow, which fhall never 
In this dread interval, O bufy thought, 
From outward things defcend into thyfelf! 
Search deep my heart! Bring with thee 
awful cenfcience, 
And firm refolve ! That, in th’ approach- 
ing hour {moy'd, 
Of blood and horror, I may ftand un- 
Nor fear to ftrike where Juftice calls, nor 
dare [I then 
To ftrike where the forbids !_-Why bear 
This dark, infidious dagger ?—'Tis the 
badge 
Of vile affaffins ; of the coward hand, 
That dares not meet its foe !—Deteited 
thought ! [thrones 
Yet, —as foul lutt and murder, tho’ on 
Triumphant, ftill retain their hell-born 
quality, [wrongs, 
So Jultice, groaning beneath countlefs 
Quits not her {potlefs and celeftial nature 
But, in th’unhallow’d murderer's dilguife, 
Can fanétify this fteel ! [heav’n, 
Then be it fo:—Witnefs, ye Pow’rs of 
‘That not from you, but from the mur- 
drer’s eye, 
I wrap myfelf in night !—To you I ftand 
Reveal’d in noon-tide day!—Oh, cou’d 
I arm [array’d 
My hand with war! Then, like to you, 
In ftorm and fire, my {wift-avenging 
thunder {denies 
Shou'd blaft this tyrant. But, fince fate 
That privilege, I'll feize on what it gives : 
Like the deep-cavern’d earthquake, burft 
beneath him, {himéelf, 
And whelm his throne, his empire, and 
In one prodigious ruin ! 
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37 
ACT? I. 

Barbaroffa, having received an urgent 
requett from his daughter, comes to her 
from the banquet ; fhe pretends to have 
received intimation of fudden and immi- 
nent danger in a dream, which he derides 
as the fudden effeéts of a diftempered ima- 
gination. She then tells him, that, befides 
her dream, fhe had heard that Selim was 
ftill alive, and that the people were dif- 
pofed to arevolt. This he alfe treats as 
groundlefs, but orders the guards to be 
doubled, and, Achmet being brought be- 
fore him, he queftions him whether the 
account he brought was true; to which 
he an{wers in the affirmative, and is dif- 
miffed, but ordered to be ftriGtly watched, 
and kept near the prefence. The Queen 
being then brought in by the tyrant’s ere 
der, he tells her, that, having heard a re- 
ee that Selim is ftill alive, he will no 

onger wait for her confent, and orders 
her to be taken by force to the altar; the 
firft implores mercy, and then calls on 
her fon to deliver her. Selim, who was 
within hearing, comes in, Barbaroffa 
fternly orders him to withdraw ; but he 
earneftly pleading for the Queen, and the 
tyrant turning from him with contempt, 
he lays hold on his robe ; to free himfelf 
from his importunity, Barbarofla ftrikes 
him. The blow roufes all his indigna- 
tion, which he can no longer either fup- 
prefs or conceal ; he draws a dagger, and 
attempts to ftab Barbarofla. Selim, now 
believing his death inevitable, throws off 
his difguife, declaring it was Selim who 
aimed the dagger at Barbarofla’s heart. 
The Queen faints at this difcovery, the 
youth runs to fupport her, but are rude- 
ly parted by the foldiers. Barbaroffa, tri- 
umphing in the difcovery, orders her to 
the altar, and her fon to the rack. News 
is now brought in, that a con‘piracy is 
formed ; Barbaroffa is alarmed, and de- 
termined to defend himfelf at the head of 
his guards. 

A.C TF. .¥. 

Barbarofla, having doubled his guards, 
and fecured the avenues to the palace, 
treats the rumour of a confpiracy as a 
chimera ; but orders Selim, though Irene 
earneftly pleaded for his life, to be put to 
death, when the bell founds the fecond 
watch., Word is now bron.ht in, that 
Othman has deferted his poit, and Bar- 
baroffa’s fears return. But, being defir- 
ous to prevail on Selim to folticit his 
mother’s confent te the marriage, deter- 
mines to try ance more if the fears of 
death 
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death will produce the defired effe&t. The 
fcene then draws and dilcovers the young 
Prince, chained to the floor, and fur- 
rounded by the inftruments and minifters 
of death ; he however continues to defy 
the tyrant, and, while he is fpeaking, the 
bell founds the fecond watch, which was 
the fignal both for the confpirators to 
fife, and to put Selim to death. Barba- 
rofla leaves him, and the executioner be- 
gins to bind him ; but Irene, appearing in 
an agony of tendernefs and grief, delays 
his execution, till they are alarmed by 
the party, who, having forced the palace, 
rufhed in to fave the Prince, and deftroy 
the tyrant. Barbaroffa is foon after mor- 
tally wounded by Othman ; and Selim, 
as he is dying, in the firft fury of re- 
venge, infults the tyrant. 
SELIM. 
I etivy thee the blow! — Yet valour 
fcorns 
To wound the fallen. --But, if liferemain, 
I will {peak daggers to his-guilty foul !— 
Hoa! Barbaroffa! tyrant! murderer! 
*Tis Selim, Selim calls thee ! 
BaRBAROSSA. 
Off, ye fiends ! 
Torment me not! O, Selim, art thou 
there !|— [mountains ! 
Swallow me earth! Bury me deep, ye 
Arccurfed be the day that gave me birth! 
©h! that I had never wrong’d thee ! 
SELIM. 

Doft thou then [He daes ! 
Repent thee of thy crimes !— He does ! 
He grafps my hand! See the repentant 

tear [repent ? 
Starts from his eye ! — Doft thou indeed 
Why then I do forgive thee! From my foul 


I freely do forgive thee !—Annd if crimes, 
Abhorr’d as thine, dare plead to Heav’n 
for mercy,— 
May Heav'n have mercy on thee! 
BARBAROSSA. 
Gen’rous Selim! 
Too good,—I have a daughter! O pro- 


te& her !— 
Let not my crimes !— [Dies. 
OTHMAN. 
There fled the guilty foul ! 
SELIM. 
Hafte to the city, —ftop the rage of 
flaughter. {free ; 


Tell my brave people, that Algiers is 
And tyranny nomore. _[Exeunt flaves. 

The Queen with a mixture of joy and 
terror mixes in the fcene. Othman de- 
clares, that Zamor has conduéted Irene to 
her chamber; and the play ends in the 
following manner : 

SELIM. 

Thanks to thy generous care :—Come, 
Th affliéted maid. [let us feek 
ZAPHIRA. 

Her virtues might attone 
For her father’s guilt !—Thy throne be 


She merits all thy love. [her’s. 
SELIM. 

Then hafte, and find her.—O’er her 

father’s crimes them, 


Pity fhall draw her veil ; nay, half abfolve 
When fhe beholds the virtues of his 

child !— [vine'd, 
Now let us thank th’ eternal Pow’r: con- 
That Heav’n but tries our virtue by af- 

fliétion : {fent hour, 
That oft’ the cloud which wraps the pre- 
Serves but to brighten all our future days! 


EPILOGUE, written by Mr. Garrick. Spoken by Mr. Wood- 
ward in the Character of a fine Gentleman. 


Enter—fpeaking without. 
SH A W! —damn your epilogue — and 
hold your tongue— 
Shall we of rank be told what's right and 
wrong > 
Had you ten epilogues, you fhou’d not fpeak 


em, 
Tho’ he had writ ’em all in linguum Grecum. 
T'}} do’t by all the gods !—(you mutt excufe me) 
‘Fho” author, aétors, audience all abufe me! 

To the audience. 

Behold a Gentleman !—and that’s enough'!— 
Laugh if you pleafe—I'll take a pinch of {nuff ! 
I come to tell you—(iet it not furprife you) 
Fhat I'm a wit—and worthy to advife you.— 
How cou’d you fuffer that fame country booby, 
That pro-logue-fpeaking favage, — that great 
looby, 


To talk his nonfenfe ?—give me leave to fay 

*Twas low—damn’d low !—but fave the fel- 
low’s play— 

Let the poor devil eat,—allow him that, 

And give a meal to meafter, mon, and cat, 

But why attack the fafhions ? — fenfelefs 
rogue !— 

We have no joys but what refult from vogue : 

The mode fhou’d all controll—nay, ev'ry paf- 
fion, 

Senfe, appetite, and all, give way to fathion; 

I hate, as much as he, a turtle feaft, 

But, "till the prefent turtie-rage has ceas’d, 

I'd ride a hundred miles to make myfelf a 
beaft. 

I have no ears,—yet op’ras I adore! 

Always prepar’d to die—to fleep—no more ! 

The 
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The Ladies too were carp’d at, and their drefs, 
He wants’em all ruff’d up like good QueenBefs! 
They are, ferfooth, too much expos’d and 
free— 
Were more expos’d, no ill effects I fee, f 
For mare, or, lefs, "tis all the fame to me. 
Poor gaming too was maul’d among the reft, 
That precious cordial to a high-life breatt! 
Wher thoughts arife I always game, or drink, 
An Eng!ith Gentieman fhou’d never think— 
The reafon’s plain, which ev’ry foul might 
hit on— 
What trims a Frenchman, overfets a Briton ; 
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In us refleétion breeds a fober fadnefs, 

Which always ends in politics or madnefs : 

I therefore now propofe——by your come 
mand, 

That tragedies no more fhall cloud this land ; 

Send o’er your Shakefpears to the fons of 
France, 

Let them grow grave—let us begin to dance? 

Banith your gloomy fcenes to foreign climes, 

Referve alone, to blefs thefe golden times, 

A farce or two—and Woedward’s panto- 
mimes |! 


A Differtation on the Nature of defigning, decorating, and delinegn 
ting Structures. 


Iluftrated with a Copper-Plate. 


Rchiteéture is one of thofe arts, 

which neceflity has made uni- 
verfal: From the time that men firft 
felt the inclemencies of the feafons, it 
had its beginning ; and, accordingly, 
it has {fpread wherefoever the feveri- 
ties of the climate demanded fhelter 
or fhade: It is to be traced in the 
Indian’s hut, and the Greenlander’s 
cave ; and ftill fhews, in thofe barba- 
rous parts of the globe, fiom what 
mean original it rofe to its prefent 
glory. See a differtation on Archi- 
tecture, Vol. I, pag. 378. 

The ravages of the Vifigoths, in 
the fifth century, deitroyed ail the 
moft beautiful monuments of antiqui- 
ty; and architecture, thence forward 
became fo rude and artlefs, that their 
profefied architeéts underftood nothing 
at all of juft defigning, wherein its 
whole beauty confilts : hence, that {pe- 
cies of building, called the Gothic, 
took its rife. 

Charlmagne did his utmoft to re- 
ftore architeciure, and the French ap- 
plied themfelves to it with fuccefs, 
under the encouragement of H. Ca- 
pet ; his fon Robert, fucceeded him 
in this defign, till by degrees the mo- 
dern architeCture was run into as great 
an excefs of delicacy, as the Gothic 
had before into maflivenefs. 

During the two laft centuries, the 
architects of Italy, France, and Eng- 
land, were wholly bent upon retriev- 
ing the fimplicity and beauty of the 
ancient architecture, in which they 





did not fail of fuccefs; fo that 
we have various ftruétures now 
wholly built in the tafte of the an- 
cients. 

By dividing archite&ture into beau- 
ty and ufe, it will be demonftrable 
to every reader, that it is partly an 
art, and partly a fcience; that the 
firit is mechanical, and the lak the 
refult of genius and fuperior under- 
ftanding: One calls in all the aid 
of fancy and imagination, grows poe- 
tical in defign, and pidturefque im 
decoration ; the other lays down fixed 
and flated rules, proceeds in the fame 
invariable tract of reafoning, and 
comes always to the fame conclu- 
fions. To.make a thorough matter, 
therefore, both muit be united; for 
the propriety of a plan is feldom at- 
tended to, and feldomer underftood ; 
and a glaring pile of beauty, without 
ufe, but mocks. the poffeflion with a 
dream of grandeur, he can never 
enjoy. 

But, if the fcience of defigning is 
not in the genius, it is never to be 
learned : To be able to enter into 
this fecret, the ftudent muft have great 
natural parts, a noble and fruitful 
imagination, a thorough infight and 
acquaintance with beauty, and a judg- 
ment fedate, and cool enough to form 
a juft and delicate tafte. Without 
taite, even genius itfelf wanders blind- 
fold, and {pends itfelf in vain. Ge- 
nius is, indeed, the firft quality of the 
foul ; but tafte muft be added, or we 
fhall 
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fhall cenfure the wildnefs, inflead of 
admiring the beauty ; we fhall be dif- 
fatisfied with the irregularity, inftead 
of being pleafed with the magnifi- 
cence. 

But, though genius cannot be learn. 
ed, it may be improved ; and, tho’ 
the gift of defigning is born with a 
man, it may be methodifed by ttudy 
and obfervation. 

The principal points, therefore, 
that a defigner fhould have in view, 
are firft conveniency, as has been 
hinted already, and then beauty and 
magnificence. With regard to con- 
veniency, few direétions can be given, 
fince it means no more than con- 
triving all the requifites, belonging to 
a plan, in the moft clear and elegant 
manner, and then Jaying out the fpace 
they are to be ranged in with the 
moft perfect order and ceconomy. 
As to beauty and magnificence, they 
are themes never to be exhaufted ; 
and, though many volumes have been 
written on them already, as many 
more might ftill be added. 

Simplicity is generally allowed to be 
the groundwork of beauty, and deco- 
ration of magnificence. It is cer- 
tain, that, the fewer parts a building 
is compofed of, if they are harmoni- 
fed with elegance and proportion, the 
more beautiful it appears: The eye 
is beft fatisfied with teeing the whole 
at once, not in travelling from object 
to object ; for then the whole is com- 
prehended with pain aud difficulty, 
the attention is broken, and we forget 
One moment what we had obferved 
another. 

But a contraft of figures muft be 
obferved in the midft of this fimpli- 
city: It is in building as in mufic ; 
the parts are various and difagreeing 
in themfelves, till reconciled by the 
{kill and judgment of the mafler. A 
famenefs of form betrays a poverty 
of imagination; and the eye 1s in- 
ftantly glutted with it, and turns away 
diffatished. It is therefore a principal 
thing co be regarded by the ftudenr, 
to defign fimply and varicufly at the 

2 
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fame time, and beauty will infallibly 
be the refult of the whole, 

Perfpeétive is another grand part 
of defigning ; which demands the 
mafter’s mett critical regard, inafmuch 
as nothing contributes more to gran- 
deur and beauty, if well underftood ; 
but this is not to be underftood with- 
out difficulty and ftudy, For in alt 
buildings. as in pictures, there mutt 
be one principal figure, to which all 
the others muft be fubordinate ; and 
from which you mutft fet out to exa- 
mine the parts, and to which you mult 
return to decermine of the whole. 

Decoration, or choice and difpo- 
fition of ornaments, is the laft grand 
requifite to make a complete defigner. 
And this depends partly on genius, 
and partly on fancy ; but both mutt 
be under the conduct of the fevereft 
judgment and exactefttafte. In hort, 
all ornaments are ill-placed, that may 
be fpared without being miffed ; and 
all empty places are abfurd, where 
nakednefs hurts the eye, and proprie- 
ty would admit of decoration. 

We cannot fufficiently recommend 
to all perfons who build fumptuoufly, 
to calculate their buildings, according 
to the point of view from which they 
are to be feen ; if they may or fhould 
be viewed from far, their parts fhould 
be fimple, great, and noble ; if the 
profpect is near, the workmanfhip 
fhould be juft and little, that it may 
be feen and underftood, according to 
the nature of its fituation. 

From the whole then, we may 
draw this general inference, that no- 
thing but nature, and a long and at- 
tentive fludy of the ancient and mo- 
dern ftru@ures, wi!l enrich the mind, 
fufficiently to excel in this noble and 
ufeful art. 

Explanation of the copper plate an- 
nexed. 

Fig. 1. z. The plan and elevation 
of a defign for a houfe of fifty fix 
feet fix inches front, two ftories high, 
and garrets, with cellars under the 
kitchen and parlour, and is divided 
in the following manner : A, a paflage 
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five feet, fix inches wide. B, ftairs 


and back paflage, twelve feet by ten” 


feet. C, kitchen eight:en feet by 
eighteen feet. D, Jarder, ten feet 
by ten feet. .E, parlour eighteen feet 
by eighteen feet. F, ftudy, or clofet, 
ten feet by ten feet. 

The parlour flory is eleven feet 
high in the clear, and the chambers 
ten feet, and a clofet may be mace 
over A, to front each chamber. 

There are fuppofed to be vaulted 
cellars under C and E, whole floor 
ought not to be lefs than five feet 
fixteen inches, below the furface of 
the earth. The front walls need be 
only two feet thick (not including 
an off fet of fix inches, to bear the 
vaulted arches) from the foundation 
to the top bed of the plivth, and 
one foot fix inches from thence up- 
wards, 

This plan contains fifteen fquares 
one half, and may be built in a mid- 
dle finifhhed manner, for thirty-three 
pounds per fquare, which amounts to 
girl. aos. 

N. B. Figure 5. is a general fcale 
to all the plans, and elevations on 
the plate. 

Fig. 3, 4. A plan and elevation of 
a defign for a circular fummer houfe, 
A, front fteps. B, hall eight feec by 
eight feet ; and ten feet high in the 
clear. C, great room, twenty feet 
diameter, and twenty feet high in the 
clear. D, D, little rooms, erght feet 
by eight feet, and ten feet in the clear, 
E, E, terrace not covered, three feet 
fix inches wide, inclofed by an iron 
rail, three feethigh. F, fteps to dit- 
to. G, paffage three feet fix inches 
wide, and feven feet high. H, ftairs 
to the lower offices. 

The kitchen is fuppofed to be un- 
der C, lighted by arches under the 
terras E, EK, and pantries, cellar, &c. 
under D, D, B, with a paflage, at a 
Jower entrance under G. 

The great room ceiling to be co- 
vered four feet down, and the fame 
projcfion, with a plain impoft mould- 
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ing of nine inches at foot, and a co- 
lois of eignt inches on the crown, and 
a moulded plinth of nine inches round 
the room, with a waift moulding four 
inches one half wide, and four feet 
above the faor. 

The room C, with its walls, con- 
tains four {quare and a half, and may 
be dene in a good manner, at forty 
pounds per fquares, which comes to 
180!. The other parts, including the 
terras, and the value of the fleps, 
contain fix fquares, at twenty fix 
pounds per fquare. So that the whole 
charge of this building amounts to 
336 poun’s, 

Fig. 5, 6. The plan and eleva- 
tion of a defign for a houfe eighty- 
fix feet in front, and thirty-two feet 
fix inches deep, two ftories high. 
with vaulted cellars under O, P, Q, R, 
and part of the paflage 1, and garrets 
in the roof. 

I, paflage, fix feet wide, K, kitch- 
en, twenty feet by eighteen feet. 
L, {cullery, nine feet nine inches by 
eight feet. M, larder, ditto. N; par- 
Jour fifteen feet three inches by four- 
teen feet. O, ditto. P, dining room, 
twentyfeet by eighteen feet. Q , ftairs, 
thirteen feet by nine feet fix inches. 
R, pantry, orclofet, nine feet fix in- 
ches by fix feet fix inches. 

The parlour flory is twelve feet 
high in the clear, and that of the 
chambers eleven feet, and muft be 
divided in the fame manner as that 
below, only with this difference, the 
room over N may be fo much longer, 
as the width of the crofs paflage, and 
the thicknefs of one of the partitions ; 
the room over M may have a {mall 
chimney, and a door fixed, which will 
make a dreffing-clofet to that bed- 
chamber ; that over R muft be made 
a clofet for the room over P, there 
not being any other entrance to it. 

The whole plan contains twenty- 
four {quares and a half, and may be 
built, in a ftrong and middle plain 
finifhed manner, for 34.1. per fquare, 
which amounts to 833 pounds, 
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The Britifh Mufe, containing original Poems, Songs, &c. 


ODE for the New-Year, By C. Cibber, Eo; 
Recitative. 
S Rome of old, for halcyon days, 
Sung io’s to Auguftus” praife ; 
So happier Britons to their King, 
. Redeunt Saturnia Regna fing. 
Chorus. 
Redeunt Saturnia, &c. 
Air, 
Again behold a younger year 
Prolongs his elder empire here, 
Still with the fame paternal care, 
The fun and Cefar blefs the year ; 
Alike their genial influence yields, 
For public nurture, fertile fields : 
While bleis’d obedience fings his praife, 
Glory the royal grant repays. 
Recitative. 


What prayer to Heaven could kneel for more, 


Than fuch a God-lke ufe of power ? 
Chorus, 
What prayer to Heaven, &c. 
Recitative. 
So reign’d Elifa, when her Britons, blefs’d 


Above the world, the wondering world con- 


fefs’d. 


Then firft was known {weet liberty to bloom, 


Which now to full maturity is come. 
Ais. 
Now from her fmiles enjoy’d is Czfar great : 
Now beams the luftre of his crown complete. 
Chorus. 


Such a pericd of glory, fince the firft Norman 


King, 


No Monarch has known fave the Monarch we 


fing. 

Duetto, 
Long the Heroine grac’d her throne: 
Lenger life has Cefar known, 
Her while truth and virtue raife, 
Him the patriot King fhall praife, 

Chorus, 
Such a period, &c. 


Air. 
Happy Britain! Queen of if_es! 
Mittrefs of a nation’s {miies : 
God-like while thy Monarch’s fhine, 
Where’s the realm phall rival thine? 
Chorus. 
Such a period of glory, &c. 
Recitative. 
Sicilian fifters ftrike the lyre ; 
The lay let Cafar’s praife infpire. 
To praife undue let art belong ; 
Truth, truth alone, fublimes the fong, 
The higheft praife to Heaven we fend, 
Ys, that its laws our lives commend, 
Air. 
Such be the fong to Cxfar given ; 
‘The praife of Cafar praifes Heaven : 
Where e’er the royal virtues thine, 
Their beams difplay the grace divine. 


Chorus. 
Be joyful! Jet the grateful world acclaim, 
While wond’ ring virtue confecrates his name. 


A Tale. Addrefs'd to Mifs—and ber two fiflerss 


*RE Saturn’s fons were yet difgrac’d, 
H And heathen gods were all the tafte, 
Full oft we read, "twas Jove’s high will 
To take the air on Ida’s hill. 

It chanc’d as once, with ferious ken, 
He view'd from thence the ways of men, 
He faw (and pity touch’d his breaft) 
The world by three foul fiends opprefs’d, 
Pale Difcord there, and Folly vain, 
With haggard Vice upheld their reign. 
Then forth he fent his fummons high, 
And cail’d a Senate of the fky. 

Round as the winged orders prefs'd, 

Jove thus his facred mind exprefs’d : 

‘€ Say which of all this fhining train 
Will Virtue’s conflict hard fuftain ? 

For fee, fhe, drooping, takes her flight, 
While not a god fupports her right.”* 

He paus’d—when, from amidft the fky, 
Wir, Innocence, and Harmony, 

With one united zeal, arofe 

The triple tyrants to oppofe. 

That inftant, from the realms of day, 
With gen’rous fpeed, they took their way : 
To Britain’s ifle direét their car, 

And enter’d with the ev’ning ftar. 

Befide the road a manfion flood, 

Defended by a circling wood. 

Hither, difguis’d, their fteps they bend, 

In hopes, perchance, to find a friend : 

Nor vain their hope, for records fay, 
Worth ne’er from thence was turn’d away : 
They urge the trav Iler’s common chance, 
And ev’ry piteous plea advance : 

The artful tale that Wit had feign’d, 
Admittance eafy foon obtain’d. 

The dame who own’d, adorn’d the place 
Three blooming daughters added grace : 
The firft, with gentleft manners blefs’d 
And temper’d fweet, each heart poffefs’d ; 
Who view'd her, catch’d the tender flame ; 
And foft Amafia was her name. 
In fprightly fenfe, and polith’d air, 
What maid with Mira might compare ? 
While Lucia’s eyes, and Lucia’s lyre, 
Did unrefifted loye infpire. 

Imagine now the table clear, 
And mirth in every face appear: 
The fong, thetale, the jeft went round, 
The riddle dark, thetrick profound; 
Thus each admiring, and admir’d, 
The hofts and guefts at length retir’d ; 
When Wit thus fpoke her fifter train : 
*« Faith, friends, our errand is but vain— 
Quick let us meafure back the fly ; 
Thefe nymphs alone may well fupply i 
Wt, Innocence, and Harmony.” 
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To an ar—borof woodbine ye both fhall be led ; fuft leaves for your pillow, the 


gtafs foryourbed, foft leaves for your pii—-low,the grafs for yourbed: 
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2. 
When the moon, with pale luftre, juft peeps 
through the grove, 
And nightingales anfwer the chafte turtle-dove, 
The maid, without blufhing, fhall ciafp her 
true love, 
All under the greenwood fhade. 


3: ; 
Our pleafure, quite harmlefs, begin with the day; 


A New Ceuntry Dance, 
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We ever are buxom, we ever are gay ; 
No virgins diflemble, no fhepherds betray; 
All under the greenwood fhade. 


Though frowns, for sills arm the face of 
the fair, 
Yet foon our young lover forgets all his care 5 
For Phillis cries, Do not, oh! do not defpair, 
All under the greenwood fhade. 


Mi/s Hamilton’s Figg. 
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The firft couple caft off one couple, the man turns the third woman, and the firft woman 
turns the fecond man at the fame time =; then fet the other corners and turn = ; gallop out 


fides, and foot it and turn =. 


To the ComPILER of the UNIVERSAL MaGazine, Ge. 


Srr, 


The tao following poetical Effzys, by a Brace of Oxonian Tyro’s, to fome good Sort of People, 


zvho have alfs Candour enovgh to make Allowances for fuch juvenile Attempts, may not, per~ 


haps, be difugreeable, 


Yours, &c. 


In Meffiz Nativitatem. 


INC leviora procul ! fi&4 nec imagine 
rerum 
Ludas, pleétra modo pu! {es graviore, Camena! 
Alta et vera canas, mirum quid Numinis almi 
Poffit amor, plenoque exundans gratia rivo ! 
Grandia mefa move !—caniten! mirabile tem- 
pus 
Ignea quo celi vis, et vigor omnia complens 
Mortali irradiet moli, totumque per artus , 
Se det corporeos, quo jam pulcherrima Patris 
Nafcitur ztherei proles, fummafque per auras 
Defcendit, per quem veteris contagio culpe 
Abluitur, per quem nobis fe pandit Olympus ! 
fEtheria vidit Superiim dominator ab arce 
Undiqué Tartarei fraudes valuiie Tyranni, 
Et nifi per fefe, nullam patuifle falutem ; 
Hec fecum, Pater zterno fuccenfus amore : 
« Ecquid homo, noftri fimilem quem fignat 
imago 
Divina, anné parem Superis quem pen? creiffem, 
fEternz mortis patietur vine’la? Parentum 
Pend adeone gravi folvent delicta nepotes ?”” 
Noluit hoc divinus amor, vult mutua pacis 
Feedera, et amiffum mundo redrifle favorem ! 
Hic fobolem zternam (n qui enim fine Nu- 
mine pofiet 
Hoc fieri) mifit Genitor, qud purior alis 
Spiritus cethereis defcendens viferct orbem, 
Quo jam materies divina imo ifla caduce 


Formz hominis, difcat mifereri txdia vita, 
Quofque humana pati cogit natura dolores ! 
O falve ! fpes fida hominum! venifle fatetur 
Tellus tota Deum, populique, ducefque frequen- 
tes 
Littore ab extremo ; fapiens venerandus ab ortu 
Te colit, et pedibus hic adfert munera veftris, 
Thuris et A°gy; tus dulces tibi {pirat odores ! 
Quod pietas, quod poflit amor, quod candida 
poffit 
Relligio, mens grata dabit, dum lzta fatetur 
Te veiam efle Dei prolem, mundigque falutem ! 
In Chrifli Nativitatem. 
N1 redit aufpiciis Icetis lux faufta, falutem 
Que tulit, eripiens medio nos turbine 
fethi ; 
Lux memoranda novis annalibus, atque recenti 
Hiftoria, alma dies, femper cretaque notanda! 
Mufa mihi caufas memora, que gratia nof- 
trum 
Quale vel officium talem meruiffet amorem ! 
Nil meritum nobis ; bonitas, divinior ipfis 
Noftris immeritis jam faéta in Numine, movit 
Rebus ut affliétis Natum concederet unum. 
At quali musa, veftras quo carmine laudes 
Inclyte Nate! canam? nifus tentare cam ena 
Noftra nequit tales, humilis frufiraqne laborat. 
QO! mihi fi detur felix facundia vatis 
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Efaiz, ut digné promam miracula celi! 
Tunc te cantarem dignantem virgine nafci, 
Humanam formam, humanos aflumere cafus, 
Ultoremque hominis patientem, Nate! vocari. 

Nafcitur, ecce! Deus nobis, oracula ceffant, 
Dezmones agnofcunt Numen, fugiuntque tre- 

mentes, 
Omnis ledendi ceffat ftatimque poteftas. 

In praefepe jacens Numen, mirabile di€tu! 
Protinus agnofcunt pecudes, procumbit lumi bos 
Supplex, ac afinus trepidanti poplite adorat ! 

Flores miratur varios deferta peragrans, 

Et fonitum placido trepidantis murmure rivi 5 
Dulcia mella cava manant ex ilice, ferpens, 
Naturz oblitus, lingua fine frauda trifuled 
Crura viatoris lambit, mollefque columbze 
Accipitri illefe volitant, et tigribus agni 
Miuibus in medius faliunt, impuné vagantes 3 
Sic regnat fuadens niveam concordia pacem ! 

At, quis confpiciens paenas te,Nate! ferentem 
Immeritas ultrd, medioque in limine mortis 
Pe€toribus imis fufpuna meefta trahentem, 
Temperet a lacrymis? Phabi jacrymofa tegebat, 
Cum nubes oculos, nutabant vertice montes, 
Axe {ui exfiliens perterritta terra tremebat ! 

fEternum vulnus fegtit, trepidatque Ty- 

rannus, 
Et fremit incafsim conftrictus mille catenis, 

Sint pia thura Deo meriti folvantur honores, 
Rité et reddatur feflive g'oria luci. 
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Anfwers to the ZEnigma’s in the Fifteenth Vo- 
lume, in RefleGtious on the Spring. By H. }- 
a Youth at a private School near Ealing ix 
Middlefex. 


Elcome, returning fpring,—to thefe 
chill’d plains ! 

Welcome, blefs’d time, when joy extatic reigns! 

The feather’d fongfters, foon as early morn 

With purple rays the mountains tops adorn, 

Extend their pinions on the fpicy gales, 

And fpread the tidings o’er the neighbouring 
vales, 

The bleating Sheep *, the ox, the grunting 
{wine, 

On whofe arch’d back the ftiffen’d Briftles + 
thine, 

All join to fpread the gen’ral joy around, 

While pleafing tales in ev'ry cot abound. 

View the fine profpeét from yon mountain’s 
fide, 

Near whofe firm bafe the filver waters glide ! 

There fafely we may trace the land{cape o’er, 

Nor fear the Whirl-poo){, near fram’d Den- 
mark’s fhore. 

Can from the Pencil’s }{ art fuch pleafures 
flow, 

As when we view the fertile vale below ! 


* Enigma, p 176. + Enigma, p. 75. 
} ALnigma, p. 128. |j “Enigma, p. 224. 


The Wittory of Cigland (Page 265, Vol. XV.) continued. 


Immedia’el, after the taking of 
Briftol, Fairfax marched aga'n to the 
Weit, as well to rmlieve Plymouth, 
which was ftil]l invefled, as to fubdue 
all thofe counties to the Parliament. 
But, to prevent the mifchiefs incurred 
by the Earl of t flex the laft year, for 
want of an open communication with 
London, he ordered Cromwell, with 
a party of horfe, to take fuch places 
as might hinder this communication. 
He alfo detached Colonel Rainfbo 
rough to befiege Berkley-caftle. the 
only garrifon the King had between 
Gloucefter and Briiiol. He went him- 
felf to Bath the 17th of September, 
where he remained till his orders were 
executed. 

Cromwell, with his party, appeared 
before the caitle of the Devizes in 
Wilthire, firuate in the road of traf- 
fic berween London and the welftera 
counties. The Governor, Sir Cnaries 
Lloyd, made a thew of defending 
himfelf, but however capiculated on 
the morrow. ‘The fame day Crom- 


well detached Colonel Pickering, who 
became matier of Laycock-houfe, 
where was a garrifon of the King’s, 
kept by Colonel Bovile. After thar, 
Pickering rejoined the army, as did 
Coloue! Rainfborough ; Berkley caitie 
having been furrendered by the Go- 
vernor Sir Charles Lucas upon articles. 
September the 26th, the General 
called a Council of war, where it was 
refolved, that the army fhould march 
farther weitward. But as the Prince 
of Wales, the King’s eldeft fon, was 
in thofe parts with Goring’s, Green- 
vil’s, and fome other troops, which 
all together made a confiderable bocy, 
the General was apprehenfive of meet- 
ing many d:fficulties in this expedition, 
and therefore thought it incumbent 
upon him to fecure the communication 
with London. To that purpofe, he 
detached Cromwell once more with 
orders to take the caftle of Winchefter, 
and then Bafing houfe, which had 
been twice befieged in vain. 
Cromwell, with his wonted a€ti- 
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vity, marching directly to Winchefter, 
took the city and caitle upon articles. 
A complaint being made by fome of 
the garrifon, that they were plundered 
at their marching out, he caufed ftri&t 
inquiry to be made after the offenders, 
of whom fix were found and con- 
demned to die. After lots caft for 
their lives, he, whofe lot it was, was 
executed, and the other five were fent 
to Sir Thomas Glemham, Governor 
of Oxford, to be punithed as he pleaf- 
ed ; but the Governor fent them back 
with an acknowledgment of Crom- 
well’s juilice and civility. 

From Winciefter, Cromwell ad- 
vanced to Bafing, the houfe of the 
Marquis of Winchefter, which he 
having fortified, kept garrifon there 
for the King. As he refufed to fur- 
render, he was fo fuddenly and britkly 
afiaulted, that the place was carried 
by ftorm, and himfelf taken prifoner, 
ani fentto London. After that, Crom- 
well took Langford-houfe, near Salif- 
bury, which furrendered upon ar- 
ticles. 

In the mean time, Fairfax purfuing 
his march into the Weft, came before 
Tiverton. It was refolved at a Couu- 
cil of war to ftorm the town; but 
whilft they were confulting how to 
order the attack, a: round fhot hap- 
pened to break the chain of the draw- 
bridge, which falling down, the fol- 
diers, without waiting for orders, pof- 
fefied themfelves of the town. 

After that, the army marched to- 
wards Exeter, the capital of Devon- 
fhire: But, 2s this place was ftrong 
and well garrifoned, and the feafon 
not proper for fo important a fiege, it 
was refolved to block it up ull it 
could be invefted in form. 

Whilft the General was employed 
in ordering the blockade, which held 
till December, and in builcing necef- 
fary forts on the Eaft-fide of the Ex, 
the Prince of Wales had time to af- 
femble all the King’s forces in thofe 
parts, with the militia of Cornwal, 
and form an army of eight thoufand 
men, Fairfax, hearing the enemies 
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were preparing to march againft him» 
refolved to prevent them, by advan- 
cing towards them. He made fuch 
{pecd, that he furprifed a brigade of 
their horfe, commanded by the Lord 
Wentworth, and took between three 
or four hundred horfes, T'nis obliged 
the King's Generals to proceed with 
more caytion, raife the blockade of 
Plymouth, to itrengthen their army, 
and to pafs the Tamar, in order to 
retire into Cornwal. 

The Prince’s retreat into Cornwal 
gave Fairfax opportunity to attack 
Dartmouth, a fea-port of great confe- 
quence, which he took by ftorm, the 
feafon not allowing him to befiege it 
in form. 

After all thefe advantages, Fairfax 
returned to Exeter, and finifhed the 
blockade of that city. Shortly after, 
he left the command of it to Sir Har- 
drefs Waller, and went himfelf to meet 
the Lord Hopton, who was marching 
to the relief of Exeter, at the head of 
feven or eight thoufand men. General 
Goring being withdrawn into France, 
the Prince of Wales had given the com- 
mand of his army to the Lord Hop- 
ton, Fairfax, approaching the ene- 
mies, heard, the Lord Hopton was 
intrenched in Torrington, to oblige 
him either to attack him thus advan- 
tageoufly pofted, or to keep the field 
in avery rainy feafon, in a country 
where there were few villages to fhel- 
ter hisarmy from the weather. Fair- 
fax, having weighed the inconvenien- 
cies of leaving the enemies thus in- 
trenched, refolved to attack them. 
To that end, he advanced within a 
mile of Torrington, and poffeffed him- 
felf of fome pofts, with defign to en- 
gzge on the morrow. But, in the 
night, Hopton’s troops attempting to 
diilodge the Parliamentarians, and 
thefe laft receiving affiftance from the 
army, the battle began infenfibly, and 
held almoft the whole night. In fhort, 
after along confli& in the dark, the 
Lord Hopton’s intrenchments were 

forced, and himfelf obliged to retire 
with his horfe, and only four or five 
hun- 
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hundred of the four thoufand foot he 
had before the battle. Thus all his 
infantry were flain or taken, or fo 
difperfed, that it was not poffible for 
thofe that efcaped to rejoin their Ge- 
neral, who was retired into Cornwal. 

After this frefh viétory, Fairfax 
judged his main bnfinefs was utterly 
to deftroy the enemies horfe, that 
efcaped from Torrington, confifting of 
three thoufand, and to hinder them 
from joining the King. Inftead, there- 
fore, of returning to Exeter, he re- 
folved to march 'nio Cornwal with his 
whole army. He fet out the 23d of 
February, and, feizing the pafles of 
the river ‘Tamar, left there {trong 
guards, as alfo in all places where he 
thought the enemies might try to pafs, 
in cafe they intended, as was very 
likely, to join the King. The Lord 
Hopton, finding Fairfax was advan- 
cing towards him, and not being able 
tofight him, quitted Bodmin, where he 
had pofted himfelf, and retired farther 
weftward. Mean while, Fairfax ttill 
advanced, taking all poffible care to 
guard all the pafles by which the ene- 
my might efcape him. 

The approach of the Parliament- 
army caufed the Prince of Wales to 
refolve to fecure his perfon by retiring 
into Scilly, where he fafely arrived. 
Mean while, the Lord Hopton was 
extremely embarafled, and the more, 
as the people of the country, who be- 
fore were devoted to the King, began 
to alter their minds, and even volun- 
tarily offered themfelves to General 
Fairfax, to block up the paffes, and 
hinder the King’s forces from efca- 
ping. At laft, the Parliament army 
approaching Truro, where Hopton 
had his head quarters, Fairfax fent 
and offered him honourable terms, if 
he would capitulate. Whilft he wait- 
ed for an anfwer, he ftill advanced 
towards the enemies, and, beating 
up one of their quarters, took three- 
hundred horfes In fhort, not to de- 


feend to unneceflary particulars, I 

thall content myfelf with briefly fay- 

ing, that the Lord Hopton, feeing 
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himfelf furrounded on all fides, and 
defpairing to efcape, agreed to capi- 
tulate. By the treaty figned the 14th 
of March it was agreed, that all the 
forces under the command of the 
Lord Hopton fhould, within fix days, 
be difbanded, with leave to go be- 
yond-fea, or to their homes. That 
all the horfes and arms fhould be de- 
livered to General Fairfax, and, upon 
performance thereof, each trooper 
fhould receive twenty fhillicgs for his 
horfe. That pafles fhould be given 
to fuch as defired to go beyond. fea, 
upon their promifing not to bear arms 
any more againit the Parliament of 
England. There were feveral other 
articles, which it is needlefs to {pe- 
cify, as they concerned only the man- 
ner how the treaty was to be exe- 
cuted. The Lords Hopton and Cul- 
pepper retired to Scilly, before the 
treaty was figned. Thus the King's 
army in the Weft was intirely difper- 
fed. After this, Fairfax returns be- 
fore Exeter, which was furrendered 
upon articles the gth of April 1646. 
With the taking of this city Fairfax 
ended his weftern expedition, which 
could not be more giorious to him, 
or more advantageous to the Parlia- 
ment, fince the King had neither 
towns nor forces left in the country. 

It is time now to fee what pafled 
in the reft of the kingdom, whilft the 
Parliament-army was employed in 
reducing the weftern counties. 

The Scotch army, having taken 
Newcaftle in Oftober 1644, divided 
themfelves into two bodies, one where- 
of befieged Carlifle, which furrender- 
ed upon articles in June 1645. 

The other part of the army durft 
not engage in a fiege, becaufe, the 
Marquis of Montrofe, who ferved the 
King in Scotland, having had great 
fuccefs there, it was to be feared the 
King would think of fending him re- 
inforcements ; wherefore the Scots 
always kept in readinefs to oppofe it. 
This became ftill more neceflary after 
the battle of Nafeby, there being great 
likelihood of the King’s refolving to 
join 
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join the Earl of Montrofe with his 
cavalry. Befides, the Scots, by keep. 
ing thus in the middle of the king- 
dom, prevented the King from ma- 
king new levies in thofe parts. At 
laft, after the taking of Carlifle, the 
two bodies being rejoined, they be- 
fieged Hereford about theend of July. 
But, after having in vain carried on 
the fiege above a month, they railed 
it in the beginning of September. The 
Earl of Leven, their General, pub- 
lithed, on this occafion, a fort of apo- 
logy, wherein, among other things, 
he faid, that for fix or feven months 
paft they had received bur one month’s 
pay. That they had been promifed 
to be fupplied with all things neceffary 
for a fiege, in which they had been 
extremely difappointed, fince they 
had received but three pieces of can- 
non, with fifty balls to each ; that 
they had but few horfe, and, being 
informed the King was marching to- 
wards them with three thoufand 
horfe, it was impoflible to conti- 
nue the fiege. Laftly, that General 
Lefley was obliged to go into Scot- 
jand, with his whole body of horfe 
and dragoons, to oppofe Montrofe. 

After the fiege of Hereford was 
raifed, che Scotch army retired into 
Yorkfhire, complaining pretty open- 
ly of being intirely negleéted. Where- 
upon, the Parliament affigned them 
thirty thoufand pounds, provided they 
appeared before Newark upon the firft 
of November, and ordered that the 
eaftern aflociation fhould pay them 
fourteen hundred pounds 2 week. 
The Scots agreeing to thefe terms, 
the fiege of Newark was begun about 
the end of October 1645, and lafted 
tili May 1644, 

In July, Pontefract-caflle was fur- 
rendered to the Parliament ; and, four 
days after, that of Scarborough ca- 
pitulated alfo, having maintained a 
long fiege under Sir Huga Cholm- 
ley, in which Sir John Meldrum was 
killed. 

I left the King in Wales after the 
battle of Nafeby, where he was em- 
ployed in feeking means to raife a 
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new army. As to the difpofing of 
his perfon, it was hardly poffible for 
him to come to any refolution, before 
he knew what his enemies intended to 
do after their victory. But, when he 
faw General Fairfax, with his army, 
engaged in the weflern counties, he 
departed from his retreat with his 
cavalry, confifting of three thoufand 
horfe. As the Parliament had but 
very few forces in the midland parts, 
the King came wishout danger to 
Litchfield, and from thence, entering 
the affociated eaftern counties, took 
Huntingdon, where he met with a 
great booty ; after which he came to 
Oxford. From thence ke departed 
in three days, taking with him what 
forces could be f{pared, and marched 
to Cambden. 

i he Parliament, thinking the King’s 
defign was to relieve either Briftol or 
Hereford, which were boti. befieged 
at the fame time, gave orders to Ma- 
jor-general Pointz and Colonel Roffi- 
ter to aflemble what ‘forces they 
could, and diliently attend the King’s 
motions Accordingly, they drew 
together about two thoufand horfe, 
and pofted themtelves between the 
King and Oxford. But at the fame 
time, the Scots having raifed the 
fiege of Hereford of their own accord, 
th: King marched thither, where he 
conticued till the zoth of September. 
Here he received the news of the fur- 
render of Brifiol 

About the fame time, Col. Jones, 
with Adjutant-general Louthian, who 
ferved the Parliament, befiegirg Bee- 
fton-caftle, drew off thence on a fud- 
den a party of thirteen hundred men, 
and went to furprife Chefter; in 
which they partly fucceeded. But, 
as they had not fufficient forces to 
become matters of the reft of the 
city, they were content to keep what 
they had got, expecting Sir William 
Brereton, who was to bring them 4 
fupply. As the King then expected 
a body of troops from Ireland, which 
could Jand but at Chefter, this city 
was of fo great confequence to him, 
that he immediately marched to a 
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lodge the enemies from that part, 
they had in their power. He was no 
fooner on his march, but Poyntz 
clofely followed him, and overtook 
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him cn Routon-heath, within two 
miles of Chefter, which obliged him 
to turn againit his purfuers. 

[ fo be continued. ] 


The Will of Abraham Craiefteyn, E/9; 
Extra&ted from the Regiftry of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


N the name of God, Amen, I Abraham 
Craiefteyn, of Highgate, in the county of 
Middlefex, Efq; being of a found mind and 
memory, do make this my laft will and tefta- 
ment, in manner and form following ;_ that is 
to fay, Firft, I give and bequeath unto my dear 
and loving wife Anne Craiefteyn, the fum of 
one hundred thoufand pounds, for her own 
proper ufe; and I further give and bequeath 
unto my faid dear wife, all {uch my moncy or 
cath, which at the time of my death, fhall be 
in the hands of William Ifaac Kops, merchant, 
and alfo all the ready money which fhall then 
be in my houfe; and I further give and be- 
queath unto my faid dear wife, all my rings, 
jewels, plate, China-ware, coach, chariot, 
and all my horfes, and harneffes, and all my 
wearing apparel, and all my houfhold goods, 
houfhold linnen, and all my houfhold furni- 
ture whatfoever, for her own ufe. I give and 
bequeath unto my loving brother Francis 
Craiefteyn, Efq; the fum of eighty thoufand 
pounds, I give and bequeath to Mary Pilchor, 
the fervant to my faid brother, the fum of one 
hundred pounds ; and to Bethia Rofs, another 
fervant of my fald brother, the fum of two 
hundred pounds. I give and bequeath to Mr. 
George Hardy, minifter of the congregation of 
diffenters at Highgate, the fum of two hundred 
pounds. Igive and bequeath unto the faid Wil- 
liam Ifaac Kops, the fum of one thoufand 
pounds ; and I give and bequeath unto his four 
grand-daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, Mary, Ag- 
nes, and Johanna Covfimaker (the children of 
Mr. Bernard Couffmaker) the fum of one thou- 
fand pounds a-piece, I give and bequeath unto 
my coufin Jacob Vander Groofs, of Haerlem, in 
Holland, and Cornelia; his wife, each of them 
the fum of three thoufand pounds. I give and 
bequeath unto one hundred poor widows Of 
Giflenters, of good life and converfation, fuch 
as my faid brother fhall approve, the fum of 
ten pounds a-piece. I give and bequeath unto 
William Colborne, of the Bath, apothecary, 
the fum of two thoufan4 pounds. I give and 
begueath to Mr. Richard * Riehard Frances, 


apothecary, who now lives with me, the fum 
of one thoufand and five hundred pounds. I 
give and bequeath to Elizabeth Collibee, and 
Anne Collibee, her fifter, both of the Bath, 
the fum of one hundred pounds a-piece: I di- 
re&t that all the before-mentioned Jegacies thall 
be paid within three months, next after my 
death ; all the refidue of my goods, chattels, 
and perfonal eftate I give and bequeath unto 
my faid brother, Francis Craiefleyn, whom I 
conftitute and appoint fole executer of this my 
will ; and I do hereby revoke, and male void, 
all former wills, by me at any time heretofore 
made: In witnefs wherecfI have to this my 
laft will and teftament, and to a duplicate 
thereof, fet my hand and feal, this fourteenth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord, 
one thoufand, feven hundred, and fifty-four, 
Abra. Craiefteyn, 

Signed, fealed, publifhed, and declared by 
the before-named Abraham Craiefteyn, as and 
for his laft will and teftament, in the prefence 
of us, Hammond Crofie, 

_ Wal. Gibbons. 

I the above-named Abraham Craiefteyn, do 
give and bequeath, unto my friend Henry 
Durrell, Efq; of Abchurch-lane, London, the 
fum of five hundred pounds, and the bequeft 
of this legacy I dife€t thall be taken as part 
of my will, being figned by me at the fame 
time, as witnefs my hand, 

Abra. Craiefteyn, 
Witnefs Hammond Crofiz, 
Wal. Gibbons, 

This will was proved at London, with a 
codicil, the nineteenth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1754, before the wor- 
fhipful George Harris, Doctor of Laws, and 
Surrogate, by the oath of Francis Craiefteyn, 
Efq; the brother of the deceafed, and fole ex- 
ecutor, named in the faid will, to whom ad- 
miniftration was granted, being firft {wora 
duly to adminifter. 

Wm. Legard, 
Pet. St. Eloy, } Deputy Regifters, 
Hen, Stevens, 


* Original fo. 
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